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CHANGES IN BOSTON LANDMARKS. 
The Old South Church and Its New Surroundings. 
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INVITATION. 


ites are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


* & 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 

he cover-page picture reproduces an original 

photograph, now for the first time published, 
of the Old South Church in Boston, and its 
surroundings. The word “surroundings” is 
appropriate in this connection, for it will be seen 
that the church is enclosed on two sides by the 
new Old South Building, one of the largest 
oftice-buildings in the city. The picture shows, 
too, why it has been proposed to arcade the front 
of the church, since at this point, one of the 
busiest corners in Boston, the street and side- 
walk are noticeably narrower than they are a 
few feet either way. 

With the possible exception of the Capitol at 
Washington, Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
and Faneuil Hall in Boston, probably no building 
in the United States is better known by name 
than is the Old South. The present structure, 
erected in 1729, occupies a historie site, first built 
upon for church purposes in the year 1670; and 
before and during the Revolution history was 
made here, for important town meetings that 
could not be accommodated in Faneuil Hall 
adjourned to reassemble in the church. 

After the Revolutionary War, in which the 
British sadly misused the church, it was restored 
and used as a house of worship until 1872. It 
narrowly escaped the great fire of that year, and 
was in danger, a little later, of being replaced by 
a business block. Successful efforts were made 
to save it, and it is now occupied by a loan exhi- 
bition of historic and Revolutionary relics, and 
used occasionally for lectures and public meetings 
in keeping with its character. 

& 


peewee makes a fine showing this year 
at the United States Naval Academy, as if 
in recognition of the fact that a Massachusetts 
man is Secretary of the Navy. No fewer than 
four members of the graduating class, an unusu- 
ally large proportion, since the class numbers 
only sixty-five men, hail from this state. One of 
them is at the head of the ciass; the other three 
are honor men, the next best thing. Ordinarily 
the class at Annapolis is graduated June 1st. 
This year, so urgent is the need of watch officers 
aboard our ships, February 1st was made gradua- 
tion day, so here the young men gain four months. 
All in all, they seem to have made a flying start, 
and ought to go far and fare prosperously. 


& 


N° fewer than ten towns in the State of Maine 
will have a chance to celebrate their cen- 
tenary this year. Athens, Rome and Madison 
will all be a hundred years old on March 7th. 
June 22d is the one hundredth birthday of 
Embden, Unity and Mercer, and the next day 
that of Gilead, Andover, Hope and Palermo. 
Much early Maine history was made in these 
towns,—in several of them years before the 
white settlers actually “settled,”—and all the 
birthday orators and historians can find plenty 
of material. Probably some of the towns will 
postpone their celebrations and make them 
features of Old Home Week, and more than one 
consideration seems to justify such action. The 
one thing to be desired is that each anniversary 
shall be appropriately observed, and the indica- 
tions are that all will be recognized. 
& 


| greg who, along in the fifties, were boys or 

girls attending Sunday-school, will remem- 
ber how they helped to build the Morning Star, 
the vessel that was used for missionary work 
among the islands of the Pacific. Many a 
younger reader, indeed, has had a hand in such 
an enterprise, for since 1856 there have been four 
missionary vessels of the same name. Two 
were wrecked. Two were sold after they had 
outlived their usefulness. Now the American 
Board needs a fifth, and plans to build it as it 
did the others. From the proceeds of the sale of 
the last Morning Star, and other sources, the 
Board has eighteen thousand dollars. A wooden 
vessel of about three hundred tons burden, 
fitted with auxiliary power, can be built for 
about thirty-eight thousand dollars. That leaves 
twenty thousand dollars to be raised by the 
children of the Sunday-schools, and probably the 
project, which makes a very direct appeal to 
imagination and sympathy, will takeas powerful 
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| a hold on their cents and nickels as it did upon 
|the pocket-money of their fathers and grand- 
fathers. e 


| The wife in the character of helpmeet appears 
picturesquely in the recent experience of a 
| Lake Champlain lighthouse-keeper. During the 
| well-remembered week of storms and cold that 
came in January the “provision boat” from 
Burlington failed to visit the light, and at length 
the keeper found that he must go ashore and get 
food. His wife insisted on sharing the perilous 
trip. Ice threatened to crush their dory. The 
wind buffeted them cruelly, and finally, even 
while trying to row, the keeper began to sink 
into that stupor which precedes sleep and death. 
Then the wife took matters into her own hands. 
She seized the oars, put her husband into the 
stern and covered him with her own wraps, and 
after an hour’s desperate struggle with wind and 
sea, brought the dory to land. The man’s feet, 
hands, ears and nose were frozen. The plucky 
woman escaped with less serious “bites,” and 
after they were treated she wished to go back to 
the island and attend to the light. 


AN AWKWARD PREDICAMENT. 


— who visit Babylon do well to remember 
all the possible untoward events which may 
befall them, declares Sir Henry Layard. In his 
“Autobiography” he gives an account of a visit 
to Ctesiphon which came near having a most 
unpleasant termination. 


The Nitocris, one of the small steamers on 
the Tigris, was expected to pass by the place on 
the day that I was to reach there, and it was 
arranged that I should return to Baghdad in her. 
I should then be spared the fatigue of the long 
ride back over the sultry plain. On reaching the 
ruins my muleteer left me, being anxious to 
return without loss of time, as Bedouin horsemen 
were reported to have been seen in the neighbor- 
hood. Keeping with me only an Arab, who 
had already been to the ruins and was well 
acquainted with them, I spent the greater part 
of an intensely hot day in examining them. 

While among the ruins, in the afternoon, I 
yerceived the smoke of the steamer in the dis- 
ance. I hastened in the direction of the river to 
meet it, but to my horror and surprise I found 
that a broad and deep marsh, formed by the 
recent floods, separated me from the main 
stream. 

I was far away from Baghdad, and suffering 
from an attack of ague. I had sent-away my 
mule, and to returneon foot was out of the ques- 
tion. It only remained for me to wade as best I 
could through the marsh, so I took off the greater 
part of my clothing and plunged into the morass. 
The water frequently reached to my armpits, and 
I had to struggle as well through deep mud, with 
the burning rays of the sun beating on my head. 
My progress was rendered slower by the weak 
condition to which constant attacks of ague had 
reduced me, and I feared that I should not be 
seen by the commander of the steamer, who was 
not aware that he would meet me at ( tesiphon, 
and taking me in the distance for an Arab 
buffalo-keeper, might onward without 
stopping. Fortunately he saw the handkerchief 
that 1 was waving frantically in my despair. 
He stopped his vessel and sent a boat to my 
assistance, in which I was taken to her. She 
was commanded by Captain Jones of the Indian 
navy, whose acquaintance I thus made. He 
used in after years to speak of his surprise at 
seeing a man with his head above water in a 
marsh far from all human habitation and in the 
desert, struggling and making the most desperate 
attempts to attract his notice, and at finding, 
when he sent to his rescue, that he was an 
English traveller. j 


THE SNAKE DANCE. 


he folk who inhabit that strange part of our 

West known as “the Painted Desert’ are 
no less fantastic in their customs than is the 
country itself, with its brilliant coloring and 
weird picturesqueness. They are a people of 
superstition, witchcraft and sorcery. They 
dance in the fire, lacerate themselves with cactus 
whips and handle deadly snakes as a part of 
their religious worship. Their fraternal and 
secret organizations are far more complex and 
mysterious than any lodge associations of civi- 
lization, and there has been much speculation in 
the scientific world as to the meaning of some of 
the rites of these societies. Mr. George Wharton 
James, who has recently gained access to the 
famous snake dance of the Hopi Indians, tells 
in his book, “Indians of the Painted Desert 
Region,” of what he saw, and of the conclusions 
he drew from that strange ceremony. 


The ground had been prepared for the dance 
and covered by an elaborate mosaic made of 
brilliant - colored sands. The naked dancers, 
rubbed with their sacred snake-charm liquid, 
handled over one hundred and fifty rattlesnakes, 
washing them, picking them up in an apparently 
careless manner, carrying them between their 
teeth, dancing with them thrown over their bare 
shoulders, and finally depositing them in a 
writhing heap in the middle of the dancing- 
ground. 

How this could be done and why it was done 
| have long been matters of conjecture. The 
| writer says he has no doubt that the snake-charm 
| liquid is really an antidote to snake poison, the 
| secret of which is known only to the priests. 
|The rattlesnake bite is deadly, and although 
| Mr. James saw several dancers bitten, no harm 
| came to any of them. The snakes had not been 
| tampered with, and possessed their full power to 
| poison. Besides this, the dancers doubtless 
| handle the snakes in a way that does not excite 
their anger. 

As to the reason of the dance, the writer is 
| convineed that the whole ceremony is a prayer 
| for rain in which the snakes act as ambassadors 
| to the snake mother, and convey to her in the 
underworld the supplications communicated to 
them in the rites of the dance. 
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with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
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and cleanliness is always assured. 
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Tufts College 


The Campus is on a hilltop in the 
cities of Medford and Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor and the 
City of Boston, with its beautiful 
suburbs. It is both healthful and 
delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
The College of Letters. 
Degrees: A. B., and for the 
courses in Biology, Chemistry, 
General Science or Medical Pre- 
paratory, and in Civil, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering, B.S. 
The Divinity School. 
A five-year course, leading to the 
degrees of A. B. and B. D. 


The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. Degree M. D. 


The Dental School. 


(Formerly the Boston Dental College.) 


Located in Boston. Degree 
D. M.D. 
The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. 


A technical school for the En- 
gineering Courses, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: M.S., A. M.and Ph.D. 


Summer School. 
Men and Women are ad- 


mitted on equal terms to all 
departmentsofthe College. 
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[VERY BODY said 
it was a mistake 
aaa When the minister 
S (fay Sent his daughter 

to college; now, 
for the first time, Anne asked 
herself if it had not been so 
indeed. 

True, no one could foresee 
that accident to her mother at 
the beginning of 
Anne’s senior year 
and the ensuing in- 
valid condition, ma- 
king the daughter’s 
presence at home so 
necessary, even if the 
heavy bills had not 
rendered the addition- 
al burden of college 
expenses impossible. 

**Even the loss of 
college I could 
stand,’’ thought 
Anne; ‘‘but it’s the 
deadly stagnation. I 
believe it is what is 
keeping mother from 
getting well. If we 
even had reading- 
matter, books, maga- 
zines —’’ 

She stopped, re- 
membering with a 
pang that the new 
books and periodicals 
which used to find 
their way into the 
little parsonage were 
never seen there now. 
For the first time she 
realized fully what 
her college education 
had cost her parents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
were not Eastover 
people by birth, and 
perhaps had never 
fully adapted them- 
selves to life in so 
smallatown. It had 
not even a library, 
but depended upon 
its large neighbor, 
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six miles away, for mental supplies of all ; again. 
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kinds. The people were kindly, bright, shrewd | and the upper landing Anne had an idea. 


New England folk, but wofully limited in their 
range of interests, Anne thought. 


ever like them,’’ she said to herself now. 
‘“*There comes Mrs. Hammond, and father in 
the midst of his sermon! I must head her 
= 

She reached the door in time to open it to 
the visitor, a stout, round-faced woman. 

‘* Come right in, Mrs. Hammond,’ said 
Anne, cordially. ‘‘There’s a nice little fire for 
mother. ’’ 

‘*The truth is, I came to ask a favor, Anne,’’ 
said the visitor, after greeting Mrs. Gray. 
**My Malvina’s been asked to a party over to 
Millbank, and we thought we’d fix up her 
Joulard. Malvina remembered you had the new 
fashion books, so I stepped over to borrow 
them. ’’ 

‘* Yes,’? said Anne, ‘‘I have. Lois — my 
chum—and I used to make all our clothes at 
college, and we found the patterns a help. I’ll 
get them now.’’ 


‘While you’re about it,’ called Mrs. Ham- | 


mond, ‘‘can’t you bring down something for 


old Mis’ Wood? I pass right by, and can just 
as well as not stop and hand it in. I told her 
I’d ask.’’ 


‘** How fond she is of books!’’ exclaimed Anne. 
**T’ve lent her half a dozen already. I’ll see 
what I can find.’’ 

Up-stairs, she sat down before the little 
row of book-shelves, which were her chief 
treasure. 

**Mrs. Smith has ‘Ivanhoe,’ or the old lady 
would like that. ‘Pickwick Papers’—I believe 
that will suit her. How these people do borrow 
books! I declare, two—four—five are out 
now !’’ 

Down-stairs she found the little party aug- 
mented by one—a boy, who stood blushing and 
turning his cap in his hands. 

‘**Please, Miss Anne,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s hard 
keeping Will amused, and mother said maybe 
you’d lend us your natural history book.’’ 

‘Why, you have had that book once, Jim,’’ 
said Anne. 

**I know,’’ replied Jim, hanging his head, 
**but Will likes it better’n anything else—if 
you don’t mind.’’ 


‘*Of course I don’t. What a pity I haven’t 


some others !’’ she thought, as she ran up-stairs | then, as her eye caught her mother’s, full of | 


‘*Mrs. Hammond,’’ she said, when she came 


| into the room again, ‘‘I am going to charge you 
‘*T am afraid they like me better than I shall | ten cents—five for the magazines and five for 


| 





the book.’’ 
‘*For the land’s sake!’’ gasped that lady, 


| dropping the pile from her lap and staring. 


**Anne!’’ exclaimed a voice from the sofa. 

‘*That’s the price. Jimmy, here’s the book. 
Run home and tell your mother she may keep it 
a week for five cents, and say I will come over 
and explain.’’ 

‘*For goodness —’’ Mrs. Hammond gasped | 
again. 

‘*Anne! Anne!’’ expostulated her mother. 

Anne sat down and laughed heartily. 

“‘T’ve just had an idea, Mrs. Hammond,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ You see, ever since I can remember 
people have been borrowing father’s books, and 


| ever since I came home they have been borrow- 
| ing mine.’? 





| these books just now—some of them 


**Oh, of course, if you don’t want us to — 
began Mrs. Hammond, in deeply hurt tones. 

‘*Anne, you know your father delights in 
lending !’’ remonstrated Mrs. Gray. 

‘Not a bit more than I do. Just let me| 
explain. Father’s library is completely ‘read | 


out,’ and mine soon will be, and the worst | 
thing about this town is that there’s no way of | 
Millbank might about 


getting anything else. 
as well not have a library, so far as we are 
concerned. Few of us can afford to buy the 
new books and magazines, but almost all of us 
could afford to pay five cents a week for the 
privilege of reading them. I happen to have 
were 
required in our college course, and some the 
girls gave me, and the mothers of those I tutored. 
Now if I charge a little for lending these I 
can subscribe for a few more, and with that 
money I can get still others, and,’’ she went 


|on with growing inspiration, ‘‘I’ll be librarian, 


and we’ll turn this into a library, because it 
is so central for all. 
will belong to everybody.’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t say but what a good many of 
us would be glad and willing to pay that much 


for reading-matter and a good fashion paper,’’ | 
“*T can} 


said Mrs. Hammond, cautiously. 
answer for myself for one, but I don’t see what 
| you make out of it, Anne?’’ 


** You don’t?’’ Anne began, impulsively; 


Somewhere between the lowest stair | comprehension, she laughed. 


The books and magazines | 











“1 AM GOING TO CHARGE YOU TEN CENTS—FIVE FOR THE MAGAZINES AND FIVE FOR THE BOOK.” 


| make most of all. Come, Mrs. Hammond, you 
| will help, won’t you? And TI shall get father 
to interest the whole parish. Why, if people 
will really take hold —”’ 

**T declare,’’ said Mrs. Hammond, with rising 
excitement, ‘‘it might be a real good idea! I’ll 
talk about it to Mis’ Wood. I’ll go right and | 
see her now,”’ she added, rising energetically, | 
“‘and I'll say this—I’m more’n willing to 
pay for these fashion books. It does seem too 
bad to be a year behind Millbank, and Miss 
|§ Simmons does have the oldest - fashioned | 
| notions. ’’ | 

‘*Perhaps she will subscribe, too,’’ said 
Anne, blithely. 

She fairly danced back into the room and 
took her mother’s thin hands. 

‘*Now, it’s no use to say one word, you 
darling mother. You are just going to take hold 
with me and help save this town, and inciden- 





‘*Has it been as bad as that, Anne?’’ asked | 
the mother, holding her hands fast. 

Anne replied only with an eloquent kiss, and 
| Sow off to knock gently at her father’s door. 
| The three had a long talk that night. 

Anne’s plan was variously received by East- 
over. The minister’s college- bred daughter 
was a person to be treated with consideration, 
but there were a few souls who felt it necessary 
to ‘‘put her in her place,’’ if only for her fault 
of youth. Anne’s cheeks burned after inter- 
views with these. 

But the response was generally hearty. A| 
number of mothers declared their willingness to | 
contribute, if something could be provided for 
the children; several delighted Anne with a 
| plea for solid literature, and Mrs. Hammond 
| came in to report cordial codperation on the part 
| of Mrs. Wood and others. 

Women from outside the parish called at the 
parsonage to ask about the new enterprise, and 
there was soon a list of advance subscriptions 
| for a starting fund. Anne became submerged 
| in clubbing rates. She invited all who chose 
to send lists, and then was aghast at her own | 
daring; but it was both a surprise and encour- 
agement to see the class of literature called for | 
in response. 

**It gives me a new insight into my own 
people,’’ said the minister, thoughtfully. 

‘*Can’t you have one good farming paper, 
Miss Anne ?’’ asked a grizzled farmer, stopping 





‘‘Why, I shall | 
| quite the thing to 


|of Anne’s ambitions. 


tally your daughter’s reason.’’ \¢ 


her in the street. ‘‘I’ll give 
fifty cents toward it.’’ 

‘*T’ll try, at least, Mr. Ed- 
wards,’’ said Anne, cordially. 

The minister himself set an 
example, cheerfully paying a 
full year in advance, with a 
hint looking toward his cher- 
ished scientific magazine: and 
he dropped cautious words 
among his flock, some 
of which fell on 
fertile ground. The 
modest beginning was 
finally framed to meet 
as many tastes as 
possible. 

“I’m afraid poor 
father’s magazine 
must wait,’’ said 
Anne, sighing; ‘* but 
never mind, we shall 
have them all soon.’’ 

She transported her 
book-shelves bodily 
into the sitting-room, 
—henceforth ‘* the 
library,’’—and cata- 
logued with energy. 

‘*Some of the rest 
of us might lend 
volumes,’’ suggested 
Mrs. Denim, the rich 
woman of the place, 
who was commonly 
considered to ‘‘hold 
herself apart.’’ 

‘* That would be 
splendid!’’ said 
Anne, 

The next day a box 
of books appeared, 
with a five-dollar bill 
‘“*for the starting 
fund.’’ 

**Magnificent!’’ 
laughed Anne. 

Best of all to her it 
was to see the color 
come back to Mrs. 
Gray’s cheeks and 
the strength to her 
voice. ‘‘Thelibrary’’ 
made a wonderful 
break in the colorless village life; it became 
‘‘drop in and see if there 
was anything new,’’ and then to linger, five or 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 


| . . . . . 
| six at a time, exchanging books and opinions. 


‘*Mother is the real librarian,’’ said Anne, 
laughingly, stooping to stroke the thin cheek. 
“*It was just the lack of ozone in the mental 
atmosphere from which you were suffering. ’’ 

But the little library could not keep abreast 
Subscriptions paid up, 
she foresaw a lack of fresh material. 

**T will give a series of entertainments for its 
benefit !’’ she declared. ‘‘Father will let us 
| have the vestry, I know.’’ 

A book-party, in which each person appeared 
as a book to be guessed, proved so successful 
that a series of ‘‘ Writers’ Evenings’’ followed, 
a book at a time being represented. They 
produced a run upon the standard fiction and 
stirred literary interest to the highest. Anne 
mentally contrasted these gatherings with the 
‘sociables’’ of dismal memory. 

‘*I started to benefit the library,’’ she 
remarked, ‘‘but I think it has benefited the 
people more. It is wonderful how they are 
blossoming out—and I had no idea what bright 
| people they are.’’ 

The modest returns seemed to yield magnifi- 
cent results. The minister found himself once 
more in touch with his beloved scientific paper, 
and also unexpectedly with some of his parish- 
ioners, whose latent tastes he had never sus- 
pected; and the young people, incited by an 
athletic publication artfully introduced by Anne, 
promptly organized a basket-ball team. 

Meanwhile the Gray family found itself in 
the case of the fisherman who raised the afrit. 
It was seldom the little sitting-room was left to 
them for half an hour, and the shelves and a 
reading-table, successfully ventured by Anne, 
fairly drove the legitimate inhabitants into the 
minister’s study. 

‘The library is going to move,’’ announced 
Anne, with firmness, one spring day. ‘‘It has 
become quite as much a club as a library, and 
it is going to have a house of its own.’’ 

‘* My child!’’ remonstrated the minister, 
| gently, while Mrs. Gray, once more at the head 
of the table, smiled across it at her daughter. 

‘‘I’m going to ask Mr. Chadwick what he 


” 


| will let us have that big, unused harness-shop 


next to his place for,’’ said Anne. 
Mr. Chadwick was a well-to-do carriage- 
maker, and a good supporter of the library. 
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‘*It leaks, Anne,’’ he said, ‘‘and is cold as 
Iceland in winter. You are welcome to the use 
of the building for the present—and always, 
so far as I can see. But it won’t help you 
much, I’m afraid.’’ 

Anne pursued her way to the carpenter-shop. 

‘*Mr. Smith, will you give me the lowest 
possible figure for mending that roof—for the 
library ?’’ 

‘*1’ll send one of my men up to see what can 
be done,’’ he said. ‘‘ You may have the lumber 
at cost price. As for the work, it won’t cost you 
anything. The children are getting full as 
much out of that library as they do out of their 
school. ’’ 

Then Anne selected the psychologic moment, 
when six energetic ladies were gathered in 
the room, to lay her plan before them. They 
kindled instantly to her generous glow. 

‘*There’s no denying *twould be a great 
thing to have a place where you could rest and 
meet folks, and read,’’ said one, ‘‘but I kind of 
hate to change—this is so homelike. Must be 
dreadful tiresome for you and Mis’ Gray, 
though.’’ 

‘*We will make the other just as homelike,’’ 
said Anne. ‘‘It will be a kind of club as well. 
I’ve thought of making a children’s table, as 
they do in the cities, and having some lectures 
next winter. I never saw such bookish children 
as these are—and bright! I am going to give 
myself a regular course, and take one of these 
clever girls to help me.’’ 

‘‘T declare,’’? said Mrs. Hammond, ‘‘I’ve 
read about those women’s clubs, but I never 
thought to belong to one.’’ 

‘*It is a capital idea,’’ said Mrs. Denim, 
quietly. ‘‘1 will furnish a rug and _ table, 
Anne.’’ 

After that it was wonderful how much they 
found to give; it became a matter of public 
pride. Tables, shelves, chairs, a clock, —even 
one or two fine photographs from Mrs. Denim’s 
walls,—came as if by magic, and when all was 
complete the library was formally thrown open 
to the masculine public for admiration. Anne 
displayed with pride the businesslike arrange- 
ments to a dozen of the most intelligent and 
influential citizens. 

To be sure, the books were but a few hun- 
dred, but these were well-chosen 
and classified; the children’s 
table and table for ‘‘ grownups’’ 
bore each a few of the best 
magazines and weeklies, and 
the men looked with approval 
at the two great newspapers, 
and the scientific and agricul- 
tural papers which Anne had 
placed in full evidence. 

‘*So many of you gentlemen 
have a moment while you are 
waiting for horses to be shod or 
something, and a good many of 
our boys have a noon hour—this 
is so central, you can all drop in 
here and run over the papers,’’ 
said Anne, artfully. 

“It is a credit all through, 
Anne,’’ said Mr. Chadwick, 
‘*but the old harness-shop looks a little shabby 
outside. ’’ 

‘‘It won’t long,’’ Anne responded. ‘‘ We 
have organized a Village Improvement Society, 
and are going to begin with cleaning up about 
the library and planting runners as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. Mr. Harlan, 
the florist, has promised us all the seeds we 
want. Then we are going to set to work on 
the vacant lot opposite,—we want that for our 
basket-ball,—and after that we shall take in 
hand all the back yards and corners.’’ 

‘Where is this to end?’’ asked Mr. Denim, 
with a smile. 

‘**T really don’t know,’’ said Anne, frankly. 
‘*It is like a gathering snowball.’’ 

‘*Dear Lois,’’ she wrote that night before 
going to bed, ‘‘thank you for the invitation, 
but I can’t possibly leave—not mother, but the 
library. Come down instead this summer and 
help me organize my athletic teams. ’’ 

And Lois came. Two or three others of the 
class came with her. It got about that there 
were ‘‘advantages’’ at Eastover,—tennis, golf, 
basket-ball, libraries and more,—and several rich 
Millbank families applied for board at the farm- 
houses. 

‘*With our hills and lake and air we ought to 
have been a summer resort long ago,’’ said Mr. 
Gray. 

**Most people have an instinctive aversion to 
premature interment,’’ said Anne, demurely. 
**That stood in our way.’’ 

It was the briefest and happiest summer she 
had ever spent. At its close Anne received a 
note, asking her to call at Mr. Denim’s office. 

‘*T sent for you, Miss Anne,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
lay before you two propositions. 1 will state 
my own first. I know that your father has 
had unusual expenses. If you wish to return 
to college, I shall be happy to become your 
creditor for any sum necessary.’’ 

Anne caught her breath and her eyes grew 
bright. The merchant watched her curiously. 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Denim,’’ she said, after 
a moment. ‘‘May I hear the other proposi- 
tion ?’’ 

‘*At a meeting of the town council the value 
of your efforts here was recognized. It was 
decided to subsidize your library and offer a 
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modest salary to the librarian, on condition that 
the present incumbent retains the post for at 
least two years.’’ 

This time, after a glance at Anne, the mer- 
chant looked suddenly down at his papers. 

‘Thank you,’’ said she, in a clear, resolute 
tone. ‘‘I accept the second proposition. ’’ 

‘*You are willing to throw away your college 
advantages ?’’ 

‘*They are not thrown away. It was there 
I learned the value of organization. But this 
is a larger university. I have quite decided to 
train myself for library work. If I need a 








DUVAL'S 
CHANCE 


A* the dinner-table George Sherwood 





found a letter from his father. 

‘*When I was in Denver,’ a para- 
graph began, ‘‘I saw Joe Duval. He told me 
| he had a son at St. Timothy’s,—Joseph, junior, 
| —and in the fifth form, too, so you must know 
|him. I wish you two boys could be friends 
| the way your fathers were; and if you ever 
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find a way of helping young Joe along, I hope 
you’ll do it. What sort of a boy is he? You 
have never happened to mention him in your 
letters. ’’ 

Sherwood glanced across at the next table. 
There, mechanically busy with knife and fork 
while his eyes were fixed on the book lying 
open beside his plate, sat Joe Duval, a shy 
and shrunken little figure, who seemed to with- 
draw himself bashfully from the talk of the 
boys on each side. 

After dinner Sherwood went up to Duval. 

‘*Hello!’? he said. ‘‘I’ve just had a letter 
from my father; he says he knows yours. 
Getting on all right ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ Duval answered. 
you.’’ 

‘*What’s the book ?’’ Sherwood asked. 

Duval displayed ‘‘The Conquest of Peru.’’ 

‘*The school paper has offered a prize for 
the best essay,’’ he explained, bashfully. ‘‘I 
thought I’d try for it. I want to write about 
Pizarro.’’ 

Sherwood felt the boy’s thin littlearm. ‘‘ You 
won’t develop this just by writing,’’ he said, 
kindly. ‘‘ But go ahead and win the prize.’’ 

The St. Timothy’s Mirror appeared a month 
later, and it contained Duval’s essay on Pizarro. 

There was also an editorial saying that in 
awarding the prize the judges had hesitated 
between this essay and the one on William 
Wallace by Hugh Hosmer, and had finally 
decided in favor of Hosmer only because his 
| work seemed a little more mature in style. 
Then the editorial expressed the hope that 
henceforth essays of a biographical nature might 
be discontinued, since it was so easy to compile 
them from encyclopedias. 

Sherwood met Duval that afternoon, and 
knew instinctively why there was such gloom 
on his face. 

**T’ve read Pizarro,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s mighty 
good; it ought to have taken the prize. It’s 
great work, anyway, to get a thing into the 
Mirror.’’ 

‘‘Did you read what they said about it?’’ 
Duval asked, sadly. ‘‘I didn’t put it together 
from an encyclopedia; I never even looked at 
an encyclopedia. ’’ 

**No, of course not,’’ said Sherwood. 


‘* First-rate, thank 
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diploma for that I will go and get it—some 
day. For the present I will stay here.’’ 

Mr. Denim rose and held out his hand. 

‘*It was also decided to offer you a vote of 
thanks,’’ he said, and somehow Anne knew 
that she had not displeased him. 

She sat that night looking long into the fire 
with shining eyes. 

‘*What are you seeing, Anne?’’ asked her 
father, at last. 

‘* Eastover—the center of the social universe, ’’ 
she answered, promptly, looking up at both 
parents with a happy laugh. 
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simply Laurie Frazer’s blundering. He didn’t 
mean you or Hosmer—just the raft of stupid 
essays that were handed in.’’ 

**You really think that was it?’’? Duval 
asked, more cheerfully. 

‘*Sure of it!’’ declared Sherwood. ‘‘ You 
keep on writing for the Mirror; some time 
soon you’ll be an editor.’’ 

That afternoon he went to see the 
editor-in-chief, Frazer. He had con- 
ceived the idea of pushing Joe Duval 
forward. 

“That was a better number of 
your rotten old paper than usual,’’ 
Sherwood began, craftily. ‘‘There 
were really one or two things in it a 
fellow could read.’’ 

‘*T thought it was pretty good,’’ 
said Frazer, expanding under this 
unusual praise. 

‘*The editorials were rather bum,’’ 
Sherwood proceeded, impartially. 
‘*Why did you want to go and insult 
the only decent articles you printed ?’’ 

The editor, in some disturbance of 
mind, asked what he meant, and 
Sherwood explained. ‘‘I suppose it 
was just tactlessness,’’ he conceded, 
magnanimously. ‘‘Why,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘that essay on Pizarro ‘is the 
best thing I’ve read in the Mirror 
this year. That young Duval is a 
ace bright one. Do you know him ?’’ 

**No. 7 

**He’s shy,’’ continued Sherwood, 
**but a nice little kid. I’ve run across 
him several times. He’s lonely. It 
would do him good to be looked after 
by some of you literary fellows. Why 
don’t you put him into the Pen 
and Ink, Laurie? You’d all like 
him.”’ 

From any one else who did not 
belong to this exclusive literary and 
debating society such a suggestion 
would have been resented as impu- 
dent; but George Sherwood could 
say the ‘‘freshest’’ things without offending 
people. 

The Pen and Ink Society met on alternate 
Saturday evenings, its members being excused 
from the schoolroom on those occasions. The 
other boys had to keep the usual evening study 
hour, although they were permitted to read or 
write letters instead of busying themselves with 
Monday’s lessons. Sherwood was deep in 
‘*Nicholas Nickleby’’—he was going straight 
through Dickens, the only novelist he ever 
read—when Fred Ramsey, one of the Pen and 
Ink crowd, entered the room, and after speaking 
to the master in charge, came over to him. 

‘*You’re wanted,’’ he whispered. 

Sherwood, understanding that in this way 
the society sent notice of election, looked up. 

“*Oh, go on!’’ he said, incredulously. 

‘*You’re wanted,’’ Ramsey repeated. ‘‘Come 
along.’’ 

Sherwood rose and followed him down the 
aisle. At Duval’s desk Ramsey stopped again 
to whisper. Duval gave him an uncompre- 
hending, inquiring look, and then rose quietly. 

Ramsey led the two up-stairs and into one 
of the recitation-rooms. As they entered, fifteen 
or twenty boys, sitting on the benches, began 
to clap. 

When the clapping had subsided Frazer, who 
seemed to be the presiding officer, rose and said, 
‘*The chair will call upon the gentlemen for a 
few remarks. Mr. Duval.’’ 

The boy gasped, turned a frightened look at 
Sherwood, and gripped the back of the bench 
in front of him. His cheeks flamed and he 
swallowed hard, but he could not speak a 
word. 

Some of the boys began to langh. Duval had 
the wretched thought, ‘‘They’ll think I’m no 
good ; they’Il be sorry they elected me.’’ But 
beyond this he had no thoughts, no words; and 
his cheeks burned hotter and hotter. At last 
he contrived to say, ‘‘I—I’m much obliged,’’ 
and sat down. 

He felt his ignominy all the more keenly 
when Sherwood made a free and easy speech, 
saying that as he could not imagine what his 
qualifications were for a literary society, he 
had to conclude the Pen and Ink was not alto- 
gether a literary society—especially as he saw 
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such fellows as Tom Barrows and Steve Hall 
among the members. 

Then he and Duval were led forward to sign 
the constitution, after which they were notified 
that at the next meeting they were to debate 
with each other the question, ‘‘ Resolved, That 
the civilization of ancient Greece was superior 
to that of ancient Rome.’’ 

Duval had to uphold the negative. Every 
afternoon he went to the classical alcove in the 
library, and read in Grote’s History of Greece 
or Mommsen’s History of Rome, or some other 
momentous work. Meanwhile Sherwood seemed 
unmindful of his responsibility. When he saw 
Duval, he would inquire, ‘‘ All loaded for me, 
are you ?’’ 

When the night of the debate came, Sherwood 
confided to Frazer that he was going to the 
meeting ‘‘on his nerve.’’ Duval, on the other 
hand, had written out and committed to memory 
an exhaustive argument. He had recited it 
aloud, taking lonely walks in the woods. 

Sherwood was called upon to open the debate. 

‘*Mr. President and gentlemen: In dealing 
with a subject of such magnitude we can take 
only a superficial view,’’ he began impress- 
ively, yet with a twinkle of the eye as he 
glanced: toward Duval. ‘‘We must look at 
the broad aspects of things rather than at 
details. ’”’ 

So he went on, with a glibness of speech that, 
in spite of the tenuity of his argument, com- 
manded admiration. He stated that the civili- 
zation of Greece was esthetic, that of Rome 
utilitarian—an idea which he had picked up, 
or possibly thought out for himself, and on 
which he based his discourse. ‘‘ Athens gave 
the world the Parthenon; Rome’s greatest con- 
tribution was a sewer!’’ he exclaimed, dramati- 
cally. 

He appealed to the great names of Greece 
—Homer, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle. There 
was civilization for you! And could any one 
hesitate in declaring that the civilization of 
culture, that took beauty into account and made 
it the highest thing, was a finer civilization 
than the one that neglected beauty, and was 
attentive only to roads and drains? 

Considering the extreme slightness of his 
equipment, Sherwood had done well. In his 
plausible and winning way he had made the 
most of his few points. But during his speech 
Duval had been agitated with desire to put 
questions ; indeed, had seemed positively pained 
at not being permitted the right of instant 
challenge. 

He would shake his head vehemently, move 
his lips, and glance at Frazer in the president’s 
chair, as if imploring him not to let this go too 
far. 

He rose nervously the moment the applause 
over Sherwood’s peroration had ceased. And 
the moment he was on his feet he lost, and, 
worst of all, was conscious of losing the eager 
glow of conviction, the desire to challenge and 
disprove and fight. He became deprecating 
and faintly appealing. Somehow he dared not 
attempt anything in rebuttal, anything at all 
extemporaneous. He began at once on his care- 
fully rehearsed speech. 

He dwelt on the enlightened Roman laws, 
the position of women. It was all quite 
scholarly. But the argument as delivered lacked 
force; it was a recitation, and one of which 
the speaker seemed never very sure. He sat 
down finally, having omitted much that he had 
meant to say. 

But his very mortification at his timidity 
stimulated the boy. The Pen and Ink Society 
was the first real school interest that he had 
had at St. Timothy’s, and it took possession of 
him. 

He vowed to himself that he would conquer 
his bashfulness, if for no other reason than to 
become more useful to the society ; and instead 
of shrinking from further tasks, he sought 
them. 

When a boy chosen to prepare a part was 
lazy, he usually found that Duval would take 
his place. The ‘‘ willing worker,’’ as he was 
called, was regarded somewhat as a joke. A 
laugh went up each time it was announced that 
in default of So-and-so, Mr. Duval would be 
ealled on. 

He himself was sensitive to the tolerant, 
amused regard of the others. It was one more 
thing to fight against; but he was so devoted 
to the society, so eager to be useful and do his 
best for it, that he accepted every opportunity, 
and showed no disappointment at any lack of 
appreciation. 

The next autumn, at the first meeting of the 
society, Sherwood made a speech. He said he 
had been thinking that with all the athletic 
rivalry between St. John’s and St. Timothy’s, 
there had never been ‘‘a trial of pure intellect,’’ 
and he suggested that the Pen and Ink should 
challenge the Alpha Nu, the corresponding 
society at St. John’s, to a debate. 

The idea was approved, the challenge was 
sent and accepted. The debate was to be held 
at St. John’s School in the week before the 
Christmas vacation. 

At a meeting of the Pen and Ink Sherwood, 
against his protests, was elected a member of 
the debating team. His colleague was Donald 
Hayes, a studious boy of logical mind, sure to 
be thoroughly prepared, and to do adequately 
whatever part was given him. To Sherwood, 
because of his quickness and readiness, was 
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assigned the work of rebuttal and extempo- 
raneous speaking, and the closing of the argu- 
ment. 

After the meeting Sherwood walked up to the 
dormitory with Duval. 

‘*] wish they hadn’t picked me out,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Here lam, playing football till a month 
before the debate; and then I’ll no sooner be 
through with football than I’ll be at hockey.’’ 

‘*If I can help you work up the subject I’ll 
be only too glad,’’ Duval said. 

‘Thanks; I’ll call on you,’’ Sherwood re- 
turned, carelessly. He did not think again of 
the offer, and gradually he came to the easy 
belief that, as he had always done before in 
such matters, he would ‘‘ worry through some- 
how.’’ Donald Hayes was working, and came 
to him from time to time with the troubled 
inquiry, ‘‘When are we going to get together 
on this?’ 

Sherwood kept putting him off. 
plenty of time yet.’’ 

Meanwhile Duval was spending his afternoons 
in the library. People did not bother to ask 
him what he was doing. He was an editor 
of the Mirror now, and of course that meant 
that he was writing a good deal. 

The first intimation that he was no longer to 
be deemed an amiable convenience and ‘‘ joke’’ 
in the Pen and Ink came when a youth who 
wished to shirk the part assigned him asked 
Duval to take it. 

‘*No, I can’t do it,’’ was the reply. 
too busy.’’ 

Three weeks before the night of the debate 
Sherwood had done nothing in preparation. 
‘*1’ll begin to-morrow,’’ he said to Hayes, who 
had come to him reproachful but patient. 

The next afternoon he went to the library 
and wandered about among the books, aimlessly 
looking for some title that would seem promis- 
ing. Pretty soon Duval came in and went to 
work. Sherwood turned to him in despair. 

‘*How do you use this confounded place ?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘I’ve no idea how to begin.’’ 

Duval led him into one of the alcoves. ‘‘ The 
most important books on the subject are all 
here,’’ he said. ‘‘This is about the best state- 
ment of our side of the question.’’ He took 
down one of the volumes. ‘‘It’s pretty preju- 
diced, though. Then here are a. lot of govern- 
ment reports that bear on the question. Here’s 
the most complete argument for the other side. 
Here, in Poole’s Index, you’ll find a lot of 
references to magazine articles. We have most 
of the magazines. ’’ 

**How do you know so much about it?’’ 
Sherwood asked. 

‘‘Why, I’ve been reading up. 
debate more interesting. ’’ 

‘‘T wish,’’ said Sherwood, ‘‘you’d give me a 
general idea of the question. I can always 
work better if I have somebody go over the 
ground for me first.’’ 

Thus beguiled, Duval started in upon an 
exposition. He talked so copiously, so clearly, 
and with apparently such comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the subject that Sherwood, after asking 
a few elementary questions, became a silent 
listener. 

‘‘See here,’’ he said, after half an hour, 
‘*you’ve got to do this thing. I’m going to 
resign.”’ 

‘“*Oh, no, I can’t—you mustn’t!’’? Duval 
exclaimed, horrified. 

**All you need to do is to talk just the way 
you’ve been talking,’’ said Sherwood. ‘‘This 
thing is important. If it were an ordinary 
debate I could muddle along somehow—draw 
a laugh now and then, and bluff it through. 
But this is St. Timothy’s against St. John’s, 
and mere airy trifling won’t go.’’ 

“‘T can’t speak before a crowd,’’ protested 
Duval, pleased by all that Sherwood had said, 
yet already agitated by fright. ‘‘You know 
how I am. My voice gets uncertain; I can’t 
find words. I’d be no use for the extempo- 
raneous part—the quick replies. I can’t speak 
on my feet; that’s all there is to it.’’ 

‘*Yes, you can,’’ answered Sherwood. ‘‘When 
anybody’s full up of knowledge as you are, he 
ean talk straight. You’ve got to put aside all 
your personal shrinking; you’ve got to help 
the school to win.’’ 

‘*But the Pen and Ink would never think of 
letting me take your place!’’ cried Duval. 

‘**Oh, wouldn’t they?’’ said Sherwood. 
“Just wait till I talk to them.’’ 

He had to combat the reluctance and skepti- 
cism of those who, for a year, had looked on 
Duval as a ‘‘joke.’’ But he brought them 
round. At the next meeting he announced his 
resignation from the team, and Duval was 
unanimously elected in his place. 

Then Sherwood went to him again. ‘‘You 
were getting all ready to coach me for the 
debate,’’ he said. ‘‘That’s why you’d read 
up for it, I know. Now I’m going to coach 
you. I don’t know a blessed thing about the 
subject, but maybe I can give you some points 
on delivery—how to talk and stand, and all 
that. When you get your argument done let 
me know.’’ 

Three afternoons the next week Sherwood 
“‘eut’’ hockey practice and stayed in his room, 
helping Duval to rehearse his speech. 

**Conviction’s the thing!’’ he would cry, 
interrupting the boy again and again. ‘‘Don’t 
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them. You believe what you’re saying; you | lawyer from New York, a business man and 
know it’s true. Be forcible, be forcible.’’ | a clergyman, did not leave the platform. They 
— consulted together for a few minutes, and then 

The whole Pen and Ink Society and all the | the lawyer rose. 
sixth form sat in a corner of the St. John’s} ‘‘I should never have thought,’’ he said, 
schoolroom, listening to the debate. 
finding it exciting, as they had never supposed | kind with such intelligence and skill. The 
a debate could be. |arguments have all shown exceptional ability. 

Adams, who opened for St. John’s, was | One of them, indeed, seemed to me extraordi- 
addressing the audience in a fine, sonorous| nary. I hope that I shall some day meet Mr. 
voice, and with an assurance of manner that | Duval at the bar, and that I shall not then 
chilled the St. Timothy’s supporters. But they | have the other side of the argument. The 
derived a little confidence from the way in | judges are unanimous in the opinion that the 
which, as the speaker proceeded, Duval kept | gentlemen representing St. Timothy’s school 
jotting down notes. Perhaps the St. John’s | have won the debate.’’ 
man was saying things that were not true. | On the floor Sherwood stood up and faced 

Duval had felt positively sick when he took | the St. Timothy’s crowd. 
his seat on the platform and faced the crowd. ‘*Three times three!’’ he shouted, and he led 
For a moment he had even a dread that he was | them in a school cheer that had never sounded 
going to faint. His courage leaped up when | 
in the first minute of Adams’s speech he heard | 
a statement that he knew definitely he could | 
disprove. 

From that time on he was working nimbly 
with brain and fingers, following the opposi- | 
tion’s arguments, which moved in the course he 
had anticipated, recognizing every now and 
then with a hot kind of joy some misstep, 
some unwarranted deduction or false assertion, 
and jotting down a note of it with nervous 
fingers. 

Adams finished and Hayes rose to speak. | SKM injurious insects ever since 
He had not Adams’s magnetic presence and | there were any farmers and fruit- 
spirited address, but his argument, by very | growers. 
reason of its formality and air of exactness,| It would seem as if, after these 
was effective. Outlining the theme, he prepared | many years of experience, they would have 
the way for his colleague. And when he sat | learned good remedies for every insect pest. 
down the applause from the St. Timothy’s| They have learned many, and the scientific 
corner showed reviving hope. |men who are constantly working on this very 

Duval, sitting in his chair, drew out his | important problem have found excellent eco- 
handkerchief and crumpled it between his cold, | nomic means to destroy the great majority of 
damp hands. Then, as Fletcher began the| the injurious insects. But every few years 
final argument for St. there appears some new insect pest, which 
John’s, he bent again is so strong and so prolific, or which lives 
over his pad of paper. in such a peculiar way, that it is able to 

Suddenly his pencil do enormous damage, to destroy millions of 
was dashing across the dollars’ worth of crops, and sometimes to 
page. He could hardly 
believe his ears. Fletcher 
was advancing the most 
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the relations of many civilized nations. 


antiquated theory. As- minute creature which injures 
| Sailing Hayes’s argu- fruit-trees, spread all over the 
}ment, Fletcher became United States, and occasioned 
ironical, then impas- the passage of edicts and laws 


sioned. Then he plunged in many foreign countries by 





into his own plea. He which American fruits and 
was even more oratorical fruit-trees were practically 
than Adams, _ striding barred from international com- 
about the platform. merce. 


Duval was busy noting wales sar hesscsroee' And now another of these 


down inaccuracies. He was undisturbed by | great insect scourges is affecting 
the burst of applause that greeted Fletcher’s|the cotton-crop of Texas, and 
peroration. With just an instant’s quick flutter | threatens to spread all through the 


the presiding officer. 
until the clapping should subside. 

He made his opening sentence short. 
uttered it slowly and firmly: 


facts.’’ 

To the St. Timothy’s listeners the short 
pause he made seemed to give greater signifi- 
cance to the challenge, and spontaneously they | 
broke into applause. E 

Duval continued: ‘‘These are three facts. 
First’’—and he outlined concisely, with a refer- | 
ence in each case to his authority, certain devel- 
opments which directly contradicted Fletcher’s 
assertions. As he went on he introduced a 


| more have been reduced. 


THE COST OF THE WEEVIL. 


IGHTY per cent. of the cotton-crop of 
the world is raised by America, and of 
the cotton raised in the United States 
| Texas produces nearly a fourth. All the richest 
cotton counties of Texas have been invaded 
by the weevil, and the loss in cotton destroyed by 
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They were | ‘‘that schoolboys could debate a question of this | 






alarm more than a single country and affect 
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in a St. John’s building before. And the St. 
John’s boys were sportsmen enough to clap 
vigorously. 

Sherwood occupied the same seat with Duval 
going home. 

**I’ve got you to thank for this,’’ Duval said 
to him. ‘‘And for making me see it was my 


chance. If it hadn’t been for you, I’d have 
slunk away from it.’’ 
‘*Everybody needs a boost some time or 


other,’’ said Sherwood. 

But when, a few days later, his father asked 
him if he had ever been able to do anything 
for little Joe Duval, all Sherwood said was, 
‘Do anything for him! Why, he’s a great 
gun. He doesn’t need to have people doing 
things for him.’’ 

Some time after this Mr. Sherwood got the 
whole truth from Mr. Duval. 


THE MEXICAN COTTON‘BOLL WEEVIL 





Chiet Unted State s| 
Entomologist; 

















attack mature, and the cotton boll 
forms, it is also pierced by the 
weevil’s beak, an egg is laid, and 
another grub begins to feed on the 
interior of the boll, destroying all 
the forming cotton lint, reaching 
| full growth and changing to pupa and emerging 
| as a weevil. In this way the insects increase 
in geometrical ratio until, by late summer, they 
occur in countless millions; often hardly a boll 


matures. 

[A] hundred and fifty to five hundred 
CRS pounds, and in former days to raise a 
bale or a bale and a half of cotton to the acre 
in the best parts of Texas was almost a rule. 
| Where the weevil has made its appearance, 


AN INVADER FROM MEXICO. 


BALE of cotton contains from four 





A few years ago the San José seale, a however, it is often difficult to raise a bale of 


cotton on ten or even 
fifteen acres of land. 
The weevil came to 


Texas from Mexico, 
where, in certain 
places, it had abso- 


lutely stopped the cul- 
tivation of cotton. It 
crossed the Rio Grande 
at Brownsville, and 
was carried north 
across a great extent 
of grazing country in 


BOLL. 


of the heart, he heard his own name called by | cotton states. It is partly due to the great | cotton which was taken to be ginned at a place 
Then he stood waiting | damage which this insect has done that the price | called Alice. 
| of cotton last year went up to almost unprece- | ward cotton culture is continuous, and the 
He | dented figures, so that cotton-mills have been | weevil spread at the rate of about seventy-five 
| obliged to stop, thousands of operatives have | miles a year from 18% until the present time. 
‘Irony, gentlemen, must be supported by | been discharged, and the wages of thousands | It has now reached practically to the northern 


From Alice northward and east- 


| border of Texas, and is on the east within a few 
miles of Louisiana. 

During all this time the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State Agricultural 
College of Texas have been studying the insect, 
and trying to find some means of fighting it 
successfully. Eight or nine years ago it could 
have been stopped and all this damage prevented 
by abandoning the culture of cotton in a rather 
unproductive section. Or, if the planters could 


shade of irony into his own manner, and at the 
close of his direct rebuttal there came a satisfied 
little burst of laughter from the St. Timothy’s 
corner. 

He paused a moment before beginning his 
final argument. Sherwood had told. him to try 
at the outset to use an impressive tone and to 
make some decided gesture, since the effect 
would be to establish him more securely in his 
own poise and confidence. Remembering this 
now, he advanced one or two steps nearer the 
edge of the platform. ‘‘And now,’’ he said, 
slowly, ‘‘what is the vital principle at 
issue? My colleague has enunciated it; 
and although one of the gentlemen has 
tried to elude it by evasion, and the other 
has tried to obscure it by subterfuge, the 
principle’’—and he flung one hand aloft 
and threw out his voice boldly—‘‘re- 
mains. ’’ 

The applause from St. Timothy’s gave 
him more than confidence; it gave him 
joy and delight in commanding the situa- 
tion. 

For the first time in his life he was 
glad to be on his feet, speaking to an 
audience. And from that moment he 
never faltered. 

He did not indulge in much more 
rhetoric. His speech was compact with argu- 
ment, and he delivered it, now swiftly, 
rushing from one logical conclusion to another, 
now, as the reasoning became more involved, 
slowly, taking pains to make each step 





NEWLY HATCHED LARVA IN 
YOUNG SQUARE. 


| its depredations in the past summer has surely 
| been as great as fifteen million dollars. 

Spurred on by the high price of cotton and 
by the prospective danger of a great lessening 
lof the American crop, foreign nations are 
making every effort to raise their own cotton. 


eut down and burn 
the cotton stalks in 
the fall, it is probable 
that the insect would 
not have spread, and 


have been induced to 
Ai 
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| The English colonies are particularly active, would eventually 
}and the German colonies, as well. Russia is have been extermi- 
|also making every effort to push the growing _, hated. 

|of cotton within her territory. Other nations ) <A All sorts of ex- 





|are doing the same. The trade balance of the 
}entire world may soon be affected if efficient 
remedies for the pest are 
not discovered and used. 
The weevil itself is an 
insignificant creature, a 
little gray snout - beetle | 
about a quarter of an inch 
long, but it breeds very 
rapidly, multiplies enor- 
mously in the course of a| studies have been 
summer, and works during | made of the life his- 
the critical period of its | tory and habits of the 
life absolutely protected | insect. Experts have 
fromany application which | been sent to Mexico, 
could be made to the | to other portions of 
cotton-plant. | Central America and 
Stowed away in old corn- | to the West Indies as 
stalks, in clumps of grass, well, to study the insect in its natural home,— 
| under the bark of trees and logs, and in all | for it is evidently a tropical species,—in the 
sorts of sheltered places, the weevil passes | hope of being able to find some parasite or 
the winter. Promptly as the cotton - plant natural enemy which might be introduced into 
|comes up in the spring and early summer the the United States with beneficial effect. 
| weevils come forth, fly to the plants, and as 
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ep —=~ periments have been 
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MATURE BOLL CUT OPEN, 
SHOWING FULL-GROWN LARVA 


made with different 
insecticide mixtures 
and with many differ- 
ent kinds of machines. 
|The most careful 





LATE FALL 


BOLL, SHOWING 
HOW BEETLES HIDE BETWEEN 
INVOLUCRE AND BOLL, 





clear; fortifying all his points with refer- | soon as the first ‘‘squares’’—unblown buds—are 

ences and illustrations, until in the fifteen | formed lay their eggs in them. The young 

minutes allowed him he had built up the | grub hatches and destroys the forming flower, 

structure for which Hayes had drawn the | causing the square to drop. The grub changes 

plans. toa pupa within the bud, and the full-grown 
During the applause, that lasted long after he | weevil emerges soon after. 





had sat down, the three judges, a distinguished | When such of the flowers as escape this first 








IS THERE A REMEDY? 


rX LTHOUGH no such parasite has been 

found, and although no poisonous appli- 
cation has been discovered which will 
destroy the weevil, and although no practical ma- 
chine has been invented, we have nevertheless, 
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through our intimate knowledge of the life 
history of the weevil, found a way to grow 
cotton in paying quantities in spite of the 
destructive creature. 

In the spring the weevils are few in number ; 
the great majority of them have been killed by 
the long winter. Comparatively few come out 
of hibernating quarters in the spring to lay the 
eggs for the coming generation. A single female 
will have millions of descendants by autumn, 
but these millions are gradually developed. 

It was the old custom to pick cotton in Texas 
until past Christmas, and in late autumn the 
weevils are at their height in point of numbers. 
If planters use northern cottonseed, —the plants 
from which develop much more rapidly than 
from Texas seed,—if they plant their rows a 
little farther apart than has been the custom, 
if they cultivate the crop and force it to early 
maturity, they will be able to raise a good 
quantity of cotton before the weevils have 
become so numerous as to destroy the great 
majority of the bolls. 

In this way, on experimental plots aggre- 
gating seven or eight hundred acres, in different 
parts of Texas, the experts of the division of 
entomology of the United States Department 
of Agriculture have been able to raise and pick, 
before the middle of October, from two-thirds 


THE ARK 


A Story of Louisiana Purchase 
IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


= APOLEON has come! 
N Napoléon ici! Vive 
Napoléon!”’ 

For a time the simple French 
habitans were mute with 
astonishment. Then an an- 
swering shout rose: ‘‘ Vive Na- 
poléon! Vive la France!”’ 
It was like putting a match to 
fireworks. An indescribable ex- 
citement ensued. The settlers 
crowded the river bank. Trap- 
pers fired their guns in the air. 
And now from all the more 
distant houses, from the fort 
and from the watch - tower, 
many others—traders, soldiers, 
and even the governor and his 
secretary—came hastening to 
the landing-place. 

Within five minutes more than 
a thousand people collected, all 
vastly astonished and overjoyed 
at the strange tidings. 

A babel of eager questions 
now burst forth. Was it true? 
Where was the mighty French- 
man? And who was worthy 
to entertain him? All looked 
to Governor Delassus. With 
inward consternation the good 
governor bethought himself as 
to his somewhat scanty accom- 
modations. In short, the prank 
‘was even more successful than 
the waggish Grimsby had antic- 
ipated. Intent on securing the 
full dramatic effect of his joke 
at the proper moment, the frivo- 
lous lieutenant had kept the 
bear out of sight, in the horse 
stalls, till the boat drew in to 
the bank. Then hauling him 
suddenly forth by his chain, he 
made him rear on his haunches 
in plain sight of all and shouted, 
** Voila Napoléon!”’ 

Lewis and Moses, from the 
deck above, also cried, ‘‘Here’s Napoleon! ’’ 
and burst into shouts of laughter. 

A jest of this kind was quite in keeping 
with the rough humor of frontiersmen, but 
with these French people it fell very flat. They 
neither understood nor appreciated it ; they were 
simply bewildered. 

‘“*Un ours!’’ (A bear!) they murmured, 
with glances of displeasure and many shrugs 
of disgust. 

‘Un ours!’ What did it all mean, and 
what in the world ‘were these Americans laugh- 
ing at? Where was the joke? They failed to 
see anything laughable. ‘‘Un ours! ’’ 

No one laughed, and at last the lieutenant 
tried to explain his joke. ‘‘ Son nom est 
Napoléon!’’ said he, pointing to the bear. 
**That is his name! Napoleon! He has come 
to see you!’’ and Grimsby burst out in another 
laugh. 

Dismal silence continued to prevail ashore, 
except that several, who were still shrugging 
with comical little grimaces, muttered that 
Monsieur lV’ Américain appeared to be un 


Sarceur—a joker! 


**Ah, well,’’ cried Grimsby, disgusted in turn 
by their lack of humor, ‘‘you had better take 
a good look at him! It is the only Napoleon 
that you will ever see come up the Mississippi! 
Your grand Napoleon has sold you out to the 
United States. Within ten days your new 
American governor will be here!’’ 

At this juncture Capt. Meriwether Lewis, 
who had recently come there, made his way 
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of a bale to a bale an acre, whereas from crops 
not thus planted and treated, only a bale to 
from eight to twelve acres has been secured. 

Then, after this amount of cotton has been 
picked, the cotton stalks are cut down or plowed 
up, left to lie for a while until dry, and are 
then burned. 

Very many weevils are destroyed in this way. 
The few which escape have a much longer 
period to wait before the crop comes up, and 
many die. The number which will be on hand 
to attack the cotton on these fields the next year 
will be very small. The result is that more 
cotton can be raised year after year. 

Thus cotton can be raised in spite of the 
weevil. But the weevil will not be extermi- 
nated ; it will probably continue to spread, and 
it is altogether likely that it will invade the 
other cotton-growing states. 

The work on remedies, however, is still going 
on; the search for parasites in tropical countries 
still continues. Congress will probably appro- 
priate at this session a large sum of money to 
help in the work, so that, although the outlook 
is rather bad, it is by no means hopeless, and 
the prospect that the United States will lose 
her supremacy in cotton production on account 
of the weevil is, in my mind, not greatly to 
be feared. 


OF 16035 


By C. A. Stephens 


CHAPTER X. 


Times 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


“O MILLY, I DO BELIEVE THEY ARE GOING TO CALL AT 


OUR LANDING!" 


down to the bank, and hailing Captain Royce, 
whom he had previously met at Marietta, 
lent his aid to explain the matter to the 
governor and others. Captain Lewis was at 
this time completing his preparations for the 
famous Lewis and Clarke expedition, which, 
under direction of President Jefferson, set off 
from St. Louis on the 10th of May following. 

Lieutenant Grimsby had not seen the last of 
his joke, however. On setting off from the 
Milly Ayer the next morning, to lead Napoleon 
to the governor’s house, at the northeast corner 
of Main and Walnut Streets, he was stoned by 
some young loafers; and in his efforts to catch 
one of them he lost hold of Napoleon. 

The bear, alarmed by the stones, galloped up 
the street and turned in at the open gate of one 
of the palisaded courtyards. 

Immediately a great outery ensued inside. 
Children and women screamed, and presently a 
gun was fired. Napoleon was creating a ter- 
rible commotion, and it was uncertain what 
damage to life or property he might be doing. 
But Grimsby, being overmatched by his assail- 
ants, was unable to go in pursuit of him. 
After a scuffle the lieutenant ran back to the 
river bank and called on Moses, Lewis and 
Wistar Royce to return with him. 

The four set off together at a run, and on 
reaching the scene of the’skirmish, found that 
Grimsby’s assailants had beaten a retreat; but 
a worse outery than ever was issuing from 
within the courtyard of the house where the 
pet bear had taken refuge. But now the cries 








were those of pigs instead of human beings. 
The gate had swung to and latched, and the 
palisades were too high to scale. 
After some delay Grimsby and his friends 
forced the gate,—for the case seemed urgent,— 
and found an odd state of affairs prevailing 
within. In one corner of the yard was a sow 
with a large litter of young pigs. To these 
Napoleon was paying assiduous 
attentions. But for each one that 
he seized he was forced to fight a 
pitched battle with the sow, which, 
in defense of her young, attacked 
him with great intrepidity, squeal- 
ing and clacking her jaws in a 
most ferocious manner. With a 
stroke of his paw the bear was able 
to prostrate the sow, but immedi- 
ately she was on her feet again, 
quite as fierce as before. 
There was such an uproar that 
the rescue party did not at first 
notice what had become of the 
people of the house till they heard 
them calling out from the roof. 
The man, a French trader, had 
a gun, the flint-lock of which he 
was endeavoring to put in order. 
He had fired once, but had failed to 
do the bear much injury. The trader’s wife, 
children and two or three female servants were 
behind him on the roof, and they all besought 
the arksmen to drive out the bear and save their 
poor pigs. 
Grimsby and Moses laid hold of the chain and 
tried to pull Napoleon away, but he had become 
excited in the affray with the sow. He was 
bleeding from several slight 
wounds, and, moreover, had 
had a taste of young pork. 
He turned upon his masters 

e so savagely that they were 
obliged to let him go, but 
they finally succeeded in 
driving him out of the en- 
closure. 

Attracted by the clamor, a 
considerable crowd had col- 
lected in the street outside 
the gate, and when the bear 
rushed forth another hub- 
bub rose. Napoleon ran 
up Market Street, however, 
which was then a mere 
country lane, and escaped 
through the broken gate of 
the stockade which enclosed 
the hamlet. 

Outside the stockade there 
were clearings, fifty or sixty 
acres in extent, where the 
people raised wheat, corn 
and vegetables. It was 
while cultivating these crops 
a few years before that the 
settlers were surprised by 
the savages from the British 
post at Michilimackinac 
during the American Revo- 
lution. Across this cleared 
tract Napoleon was now 
escaping. On reaching the 
gateway of the stockade, 
Lewis caught sight of his 
shaggy black coat as he 
bounded over the charred 
logs that still encumbered 
the fields. 

They all gave chase after 
him, for Grimsby was very 
desirous of presenting him 
to Major Stoddard; but the 
bear ran fast and reached 
the woods. For the time 
being, at least, he appeared 
to have had more than 

enough of civilization and its dubious luxuries— 
including young pigs with savage mothers. 
Lewis and Moses called after him in most 
endearing accents, but he still ran on. They 
could hear his long chain jingle as it dragged 
over logs; and now and then they sighted him, 
but could not overtake him. 

Thinking, however, that he would stop after 
a while, they followed on for several miles, 


through what was then a virgin forest of chest- | 


nut, walnut and sycamore. 
At last they crossed a creek and saw the 
bear ascending a hill. Near the top of this hill 


they came upon him, hung up hard and fast | 


by his chain, the ring in the end of which had 
caught between two fallen tree trunks. He 
was panting hard, and appeared to have had 
all the exercise he desired. He licked Moses’ 
hand when the boy patted his head, and went 
back with them in a very docile frame of mind 
to the governor’s house. 

That hill in the woods is now a part of 
Forest Park; and it is on this very eminence, 
where the boys recaptured Napoleon a century 
ago, that Festival Hall, the great central build- 
ing of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, now 
stands. 

The arksmen were far too desirous of reaching 
home to dally longer than was necessary in St. 
Louis. Having landed his passenger according 
to agreement, and disposed of his venture in 
coffee and sugar, Captain Royce lost no time 
in returning down the river. He was not sorry 
to part company with the waggish Grimsby, 











whose propensity for practical joking rendered 
companionship with him both embarrassing and 
unsafe. 

Having now the river current in aid of the 
paddle-gear, they reached the confluence with 
the Ohio in a little more than two days. After 
what had taken place. there a week or more 








before, they judged it prudent to go past 
**Cairo’’ during the small hours of 
the night. Beyond doubt this was 
a wise precaution. It was learned 
subsequently that the population of 
the old ‘‘broadhorn’’ was watching 
the river for them. Practical jokes 
have an unpleasant habit of coming 
home to roost. 

On March 19th they ‘‘cordelled’’ 
up Letart’s ‘‘Falls,’’? the scene of 
their encounter with the Shawnees, 
and a little before sunset three days 
later—just a year and two days from 
the time when they had started—the 
Milly Ayer rounded the bend below 
Fish Creek, and came in sight of 
home. 

As the familiar hillocks and clear- 
ings came into view, Lewis, Moses 
and Wistar waxed wild with excite- 
ment and delight. They danced and 
whooped; Moses actually stood on his head, 
and Marion Royce felt his own heart beating 
hard and fast. But he was pondering gravely 
on all that might have happened during their 
long absence, and on the evil tidings that he 
must bear to the mother of Louis Gist and the 
wife of Israel Kenton. 

Not one word from home had reached them 
in all that time; but he supposed that Claiborne 
and McAfee had arrived long ago, bearing his 
message that the horse-boat was on her way. 

In point of fact, however, no news had come 
to the home people since that black day in early 
June, when Gist had found his way back and 
reported the capture of the ark by the Indians. 

Gist’s account had been doubted by many, 
and for a long time those anxious little home- 
steads had waited and hoped that further tidings 
would come. But when September and October 
passed and winter drew on, even the most 
sanguine grew hopeless ; and how disconsolately 
the spring opened! For not only had these 
pioneer families lost the fruits of two years’ 
hard labor, but also their most efficient young 
men. There seemed nothing left them with 
which to begin another year, not even heart 
and courage to labor on. 

In the Royce and Hoyt families there was 
mourning for both their sons; and at the Ayer 
farmhouse grief more silent, perhaps, but even 
more poignant, was felt. Milly was among 
those who had hoped bravely on till midwinter. 
She and Molly Royce were the last to give up 
faith that Marion, Lewis and Moses had some- 
how escaped and would yet come back. 

But when March passed and no tidings came, 
despair fell on them, too, and the despair of 
such hopeful young hearts is sad to witness. 
The little settlement was in mourning none the 
less sincere that there was no black crape or 
sable plume for outward symbols of it. 

Yet one emblem of their grief these sad-faced 
women and girls were able to contrive. They 
wove and fashioned little shoulder capes from 
homespun linen, and dyed them black with an 
‘ink’? made by boiling the twigs of the swamp- 
maple. Nine of these little black capes were 
worn that spring, and one of those pathetic 
little tokens of pioneer sorrow is still in exist- 
ence, the property of a lineal descendant of 
Milly Ayer. 

That afternoon Milly and Molly chanced to 
be coming from Mrs. Merrick’s cabin when, as 
they climbed the hillside where a vista of the 
Ohio opened to view, Molly saw the ‘‘keel’’ 
rounding the bend. 

“*There’s a boat coming, Milly,’’ she said, 
soberly enough ; but Milly, thinking of one that 
would never return, had hardly the heart to 
look. 

Boats on the river were always objects of 
interest then, however, and Molly presently 
turned. 

“*Tt’s a keel,’’ she said. ‘‘It must be a 
| horse-boat, too, it comes so fast.’’ 

‘“‘A Pittsburg keel, it is likely,’’ Milly 
replied, apathetically, ‘‘or maybe Marietta.’’ 

‘*Perhaps it is from New Orleans,’’ said 
Molly. ‘‘Oh, I wish we could hail them and 
ask if they had ever heard anything.’’ 

They had no real intention of doing so bold 
a thing, yet for some moments they stood 
watching the approaching craft, which, to avoid 
the more rapid current, had been keeping well 
over to the Virginia shore. 

“It’s going to cross!’’ Molly exclaimed, at 
last. ‘‘It’s heading this way! What a noise 
the paddles make!’’—for the wind was south- 
erly. 

Sturdily the little keel stemmed the river 
current, making for the creek mouth. 

**O Milly, I do believe they are going to call 
at our landing!’’ the younger girl now exclaimed 
in excitement. ‘‘Yes, they are coming right 
| into our creek! Hear the horses’ feet clatter!’’ 
‘*Perhaps they want to buy something, eggs 
| or milk or potatoes,’’ said Milly. ‘‘We have 
a few eggs. We will go out on the bluff above 
the landing, and answer if they hail.’’ 

There was a little belt of hickory and oak to 
pass through, and by the time the two girls 
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had come out on the bluff the keel of our 
returning arksmen had entered the mouth of 
the creek, but was passing behind the thick, 
tall fringe of sycamores that bordered the 
stream. 

A moment later it emerged into the cleared 
space about the jetty, and there stood Moses 
on top of the cabin roof. He had discovered 
them upon the bluff, and was swinging his cap, 
shouting : 

**There’s Milly! There’s Molly!’’ 

Thereupon Marion and Wistar, who were 
forward with pike-poles, to fend off, and Lewis, 
who was at the sweep aft, all looked up the 
bank and joined in Moses’ joyous shouts. 

So sudden was the transition from sorrow to 
joy, it is not strange that instead of rushing 
down to the landing, the two girls, after a feeble 
effort to answer, sat down, quite overcome, and 
burst into tears. When Captain Royce and the 
others jumped ashore and ran up where they 
were, Milly and Molly were found smiling, 
indeed, but with such wet cheeks that, noting 
the little black capes, Marion cried, ‘‘O Milly, 
who is dead ?”’ 

And it is said that Milly’s faint little reply 
was, ‘‘ Nobody, Marion—except—except— you !’’ 

We may be sure that these brave youths were 
not long convincing the girls that they were still 
very much alive, and not only Milly and Molly, 
but all the rest of the little community. For 
just then Mrs. Ayer, who had seen the keel 
heading in, came hastening to the landing. 
The Hoyt boys’ father also made his appear- 
ance, and immediately the glorious news was 
shouted from house to house. 

Then began such a jubilee as this small 
settlement had never known before. ‘‘ Brush 
College’ had another holiday, and Master 
Hempstead became vastly exhilarated, wholly 
from joy, let us hope. No one, it is said, slept 
at all that night,—unless a few infants,—and 
dawn surprised the entire population at the 
capacious Royce cabin, still listening to the story 
of that memorable voyage. 

Otherwise, too, the arksmen had great news 
to tell. New Orleans was no longer a Spanish 
possession, but an American city, where West- 
ern keels, arks and barges could go without let 
or hindrance; and the Mississippi was a free 
river from St. Louis to the Gulf. 

It was then—along toward morning—that 
Master Hempstead waxed wondrously eloquent, 
and made a great speech, still remembered, in 
which, with prophetic vision, he predicted and 
portrayed the future glories of the middle West. 

So much remains to relate that I bring the 
narrative to a close most reluctantly. The 
annals of the Royce and Ayer families have it 
that Milly and Marion made the most remark- 
able wedding tour of those times, journeying 
even to Philadelphia and to the new capital 
city of Washington, where they attended one 
of President Jefferson’s very democratic recep- 
tions. But those things belong to the annals 
of other years. Our task was but to tell the 
story of the Ark of 1803. 

THE END. 
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BY JOHN SWAIN. 


N a clear morning in October, 1903, 

the interest of the electrical world was 

centered in a group of gentlemen gath- 

ered in the vestibule of an electric car at 
Marienfelde, near Berlin, Germany. 

The car was in appearance much like those 

on the inter-urban lines in America—about as 

large as an ordinary sleeping-car, but having 
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on the roof what appeared to be two semaphores 
with three arms each. 
These were the trolleys; 
each arm pressed against 
one of the three trolley- 
wires suspended beside the 
track. 

In a distant power-house 
engines were throbbing, 
and in the wires was 
dormant a power of four- 
teen thousand volts, a 
three-phase alternating 
current — twenty - eight 
times the electric pressure 
of a street-car trolley-wire. 

In the vestibule were the 
usual air-brake and con- 
troller, and a number of 
gages for registering the 
electric current, the speed 
of the car and the resistance of the outside air. 
The controller was in charge of an expert elec- 
trical engineer; the men with him were deeply 
interested in the highest development of electric 
traction. They looked out through windows 
of heavy plate glass, built to withstand enor- 
mous pressure, and saw a track bolted and 
ballasted to bear the highest attainable speed. 

The word to start was given. The engineer 
turned the controller through a few degrees. 
From the wires alongside, through the sema- 
phore trolleys, the fourteen-thousand-volt cur- 
rent, roused to activity, leaped to the trans- 
formers beneath the floor of the car and through 





them to the motors. The car thrilled, shot 











ahead, and without jar or swaying began to 
devour the track greedily and more greedily. 

Its eighty tons’ weight gave it steadiness. 
Twenty-six-hundred horse-power was driving 
it—such power as we should not obtain if we 
were to harness a twenty-foot waterfall having 
a flow of sixty thousand cubic feet of water 
each minute. Along a straight and level track 
it flew, the men in the vestibule closely watching 
the gages. At intervals of ten seconds a little 
bell struck twice, and at the second stroke each 
man noted the reading of the gage under his 
charge. ‘Three instruments, run by clockwork, 
computed and registered, each in a different 
way, the speed at which the car was travelling. 

In half a mile it was going at the rate of a 
mile a minute. Scarcely had the gage marked 
it when the engineer turned the controller a 
point. The car leaped ahead—ninety-five miles 
an hour, more than a mile and a half a minute! 
Yet so smoothly did the car run that the pas- 
sengers could hardly believe it was going as 
fast as an ordinary express. 

Ahead the track seemed to end—but no, it 
was only a curve; the car rounded it without 
atremor. At a slight grade the engineer sent 
three hundred additional horse-power through 
the motors. 

In a minute the car was running one hundred 
and fifteen miles an hour. In another stroke 
of the bell it was running one hundred and 
twenty. The engineer cut off the 
last resistance, gave the car full 
speed ahead, and still its pace 
accelerated. 

Fragments of rock ballast as 
large as walnuts were sucked up 
as it passed, and fell again out 
of the awful vortex astern. There 
was a crash against the window. 
A bird had been overtaken in its 
flight and killed—struck as if it 
had been standing still in the 
path of a limited express. Yet 
it was flying its fastest to get out 
of the way. 

Half a mile ahead, perhaps 
twelve seconds away, two men 
were standing on the track with 
their backs to the train. The 
engineer pulled the whistle-cord ; 
they whirled round, saw the car, 
and leaped for life as it swept by 
and almost sucked them under. 

In another minute the engineer 
shut off the current and applied 
the brake. A quarter of a mile 
ahead was a curve. The car 
rounded it, and under its momen- 
tum rushed on to Zossen, where a 
crowd was waiting. 

Fifteen miles from Marienfelde 
—and the car had come from stop to stop in eight 
minutes! The instruments were quickly exam- 
ined. ‘Two hundred and seven kilometers, more 
than one hundred and thirty miles an hour had 
been recorded. A messenger hastened with the 
news to the Kaiser, while the spectators crowded 
about the car. The front of it was covered 
with winged insects, crushed as if by a thumb, 
by the enormous air pressure. They could not 
fly fast enough to get out of the way. 

A hundred and thirty miles an hour! Faster 
than man ever travelled before, and as smoothly 
and with as little swaying as if the car were 
about ordinary business on the best of road-beds! 
It would have gone from New York to Chicago 
in seven hours; to San Francisco in a day and 
a night. Truly, it was a triumph for the 
German engineers who had planned and built 
motors and car and track. 

Faster! Safer! Cheaper! These have been 
the three demands urged upon the men who 
make possible for us our swift journeys from 
city to city. When the steam-engine had 








THE CAR THAT MADE THE RECORD 








‘* Association for Experimenting with High- 
Speed Electric Railways,’’ and the German 
government lent them the fifteen-mile military 
railway at Zossen. 

Two years ago they attained a speed of 
ninety-three miles an hour on it, but then the 
track began to give out, and they stopped the 
experiments and entirely rebuilt the line, much 
stronger and heavier and smoother. Experiments 
were renewed in September, 1903, with a speed 
of ninety miles an hour, and almost daily 






AMBURG, as many know, is 
H the great headquarters of the 

trade in wild animals for men- 
ageries and ‘‘zoos.’’? To Hamburg are 
shipped lions, elephants and giraffes, 
captured in South and East Africa, 
tigers from India, jaguars and tapirs 
from South America, gorillas from 
the Congo, orang-utans from Borneo, 
and, in fact, about every kind of 
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THE REPTILE APPEARED A THIRD TIME. 


beast, bird and reptile from all quarters of the 
globe. 

The warehouses of the two principal firms 
engaged in this business are interesting places 
to visit after the arrival of a ‘‘beast ship,’’ with 
new or unusually large specimens of animal 
life. 

The narrator made such a visit a few 
weeks since, on the arrival of a remarkably 
large, brilliantly marked python, shipped from 
Padang, Sumatra. This colubrine giant is 
more than thirty feet in length, and was 
bespoken by the Austrian government for a 
zoo at Budapest. 

But the story of its capture is even more 
interesting than the huge creature itself, for 
this python had fallen a victim to its fondness 
for the notes of a violin. 

There is a telegraph-line extending across 
Sumatra, from Padang, connecting that port, 
by means of submarine cables, with Batavia 
and Singapore. 

Along this line of land wire are a number of 
interior stations. One of these, called 
Pali-lo-pom, has been in charge of an 
operator named Carlos Gambrino, a 
mestizo from Batavia, Java, educated 
at the industrial school there. 

The station is on a hillock in the 
valley of the river Kampar, and is 
adjacent to dense forest, jungle and 
a long morass. It is a solitary little 
place, consisting merely of four or five 
thatched huts, elevated on posts to a 
height of six feet from the ground, to 
be more secure from noxious insects, 
reptiles and wild beasts. 

The station is at the junction of two 
native roads, or trails, along which 
the interior trade of the island is con- 
ducted after a desultory fashion ; and 
as a rule Gambrino has little enough to 
do, except listen to the ticking of the 


attained a mile a minute in daily running, men instrument, monotonously repeating messages 


turned to electricity for something better. They 
easily saw speed ahead, but to get it at a reason- 
able price was another problem. It must be 
safe and cheap as well as fast. 

To accomplish it engineers have worked out 
wonderful inventions. They have had to throw 
away the powerful direct-current motors of the 
street-cars, and substitute many times more 
powerful alternating-current motors, that instead 
of five hundred volts take five thousand, even 
ten thousand. They have adopted complex 
systems of wiring, and have found in the poly- 
phase induction motor economy of transmission 
and power and speed. They organized the 





to remote points in which he can feel little 
interest. For solace and company, therefore, 
he frequently has recourse to his violin. 

Thatched houses on posts in Sumatra are 
not commonly supplied with glass windows; 
but Gambrino had afforded himself the luxary 
of a two-pane sash, set to slide in an aperture 
in the side wall of his hut, and some five or 
six months ago, during the wet season, he was 
sitting at this window one afternoon, as he 
played his violin, when he saw the head of a 
large serpent rise out of the high grass, at a 
distance of seventy or eighty yards. 

His first impulse was to get his carbine and 
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thereafter a new record was established, until 
the trip described made the climax. 

The new traction is reported to be too costly 
for long distance use at present, but it is be- 
lieved to have solved the problem of operating 
inter-urban lines at a speed of a hundred miles 
an hour, or faster, and that when the new 
equipment comes into use our great railroads 
will be able to run trains at these tremendous 
speeds with as much safety as at the present 
slower rate of travel by steam. 


LOVED MUSIC 
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try to shoot the monster, for he saw 
that it was a very large python, and 
not a desirable neighbor. But some- 
thing in the attitude of the reptile led 
him to surmise that it had raised 
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itself to hear the violin, and he passed at 
once to a lively air. 

As long as he continued playing the 
python remained there, apparently mo- 
tionless; but when he ceased it drew its 
head down, and he saw nothing more of 
it that day, although he went out with 
his gun to look for it. 

Nearly a fortnight passed, and the 
incident had gone from his mind,—for 
large snakes are not uncommon in 
Sumatra,—when one night, as he was 
playing the violin to some native ac- 
quaintances who had come to the hut, 
they heard the sounds made by a large snake 
sliding across the bamboo platform or floor of 
the little veranda. On looking out with a light, 
one of the party saw a huge, mottled python 
gliding away. 

But it was not until the reptile appeared a 
third time, raising its head near his window, 
that the telegrapher became certain that it was 
really his violin which attracted it. 

In the meantime the operator at Padang, with 
whom Gambrino held daily conversations by 
wire, had told him that the German agent of 
a Hamburg house at that port would pay ten 
pounds, English money, for such a python as 
he described. 

Gambrino began scheming to capture the 
reptile. In one of the huts at the station there 
was stored a quantity of fiber rope, such as is 
used in Sumatra for bridging small rivers and 
ravines. 

Gambrino contrived three large nooses from 
this rope, which he elevated horizontally, on 
bamboo poles, to the height of his window, 
and carried the drawing ends of the nooses 
inside the hut. 

This was done after the operator had ascer- 
tained that at times the snake would come 
about the house and raise its head if it heard 
the violin. 

Some time later the python was beguiled by 
the music into raising its head inside one of 
the nooses, which a native, who was on the 
watch while Gambrino played, instantly jerked 
tight. 

What followed was exciting. The reptile 
resented the trick with vigor, and showed 
itself possessed of far more strength than they 
had expected. 

The rope had been made fast to a beam 
inside, and the snake nearly pulled the entire 
structure down, making it rock and creak in 
a way that caused Gambrino and his native 
ally to leap to the ground in haste from a 
back entrance. The reptile coiled its body 
about the posts and pulled desperately to break 
away. Altogether, it was a wild night at this 
little remote telegraph-station. 

The next morning a crowd of natives col- 
lected; and as the python had by this time 
exhausted itself, they contrived to hoist its 
head as high as the roof of the hut and to 
secure its tail. 

It was then lowered’ into a molasses hogs- 
head, which was covered over and trussed 
up securely with ropes. 

In this condition the python was drawn to 
Padang on a bullock cart. It is said to weigh 
more than four hundred pounds. 
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“ OLD IRONSIDES.” 
CURRENT TOPICS. 

“"The king can do no wrong’’—even in an 

automobile. The act of Parliament re- 
quiring the registration and numbering of 
motor-cars and the regulation of their speed 
does not apply to King Edward, nor does his 
majesty need a driving license. 
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O" Sunday next it will be ninety-two years 
since Charles Dickens was born, and he 
has been dead thirty-three years, but his stories 
still live. There is not a modern novelist who 
would not think himself fortunate if his pub- 
lishers could sell as many copies of his books 
each year as Dickens’s old publishers still sell 
of his books. 


A= years ago several states passed laws by 
which the public was made financially 
responsible for mob violence to persons, as it 
has, of course, long been responsible for destruc- 
tion of property by the same cause. Doubts as 
to whether such laws would be enforced have 
been lessened by some recent events. In Ohio 
two counties have been compelled to pay heavy 
damages for mob violence to residents of the 
counties, and in Louisiana five thousand dollars 
has been awarded to the family of each of three 
victims of mob law—or lawlessness. 
prey jeneral Young, the retiring chief 
of staff of the army, sent a package to 
General Chaffee, his successor, last month, 
with this note: ‘‘ Private Young, Company K, 
12th Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, presents 
his compliments to Private Chaffee, Troop K, 
6th United States Cavalry, and asks him to 
accept this pair of lieutenant-general’s shoulder- 
straps.’’ There never was a more significant 
illustration of the opportunities enjoyed by 
young men in this country than is given by 
this note to the new chief of staff from his 
predecessor. 


ee who are interested in antique furniture 
and utensils are familiar with the ‘‘black- 
jack,’’ and some of them may have had the good 
fortune to pick up one of those curious old 
leather drinking-mugs at an auction. It is 
seldom, however, that even the most persistent 
collector comes upon such a historical treasure 
as the *‘black-jack’’ which was lately sold by 
auction in London. It was mounted with a 
silver shield, on which was engraved a coat of 
arms and the inscription, ‘‘Oliver Cromwell, 
1653, Lord Protector.’’ The purchaser paid 
thirty-six pounds for his prize. 
Efi possibilities open to a modern apostle are 
seen in an attractive light through the 
experiences of a Massachusetts clergyman who, 
in a little more than a year, has completed ‘‘a 
preaching tour round the world,’’ supporting 
himself and family by holding meetings and 
taking collections. He started with only nine 
dollars, and seems to have earned his expenses, 
or more, even while visiting Japan, China and 
India. But the minister who undertakes such 
a trip in this year of our Lord owes most of 
his success to those earlier evangelists who did 
not find many friends along the road—until 
they had made enemies their friends. 


he Cherokee Indians are about to erect in 

the square at Tahlequah, Indian Territory, 
a monument in memory of the Cadmus of their 
own race, an Indian who gave a written 
alphabet to his people. From his invention 
has developed a written language that has been 
of great use to the Cherokees, and to those 
who have had dealings with them. The Bible 
and other religious books have been translated 
into Cherokee. A paper known as the Cherokee 
Advocate is published, printed partly in 
English and partly in Cherokee, and through 
it and the translated books nearly all the tribe 
have learned to read, and have acquired some 
further measure of education. 


 ercng financial officers, in the search for 
new sources of revenue, are thinking of 
making the sale of sugar and tea a state 
monopoly, as the sale of spirits now is. The 
profits from the liquor monopoly are about 
three hundred million dollars a year. The 
officers believe that the sale of tea and sugar 
by the government would yield as much, if not 
more. State monopolies are more common in 
Europe than in the United States. The 
French government carries on the sale of 
tobacco, matches and gunpowder, and in Italy 
the quinine, salt and tobacco businesses are 
controlled by the state. In France and Great 
Britain the control of the telegraph and tele- 
phone business, as well as that of the post-office, 
is in the hands of the government. In the 


United States the government monopolizes the 
transportation of mail-matter and forbids express 
companies or others to carry letters between 
towns which- are connected by regular mail 
routes. It also monopolizes the issue of money, 
whether coin or bank -notes. 
| pena of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society asks Congress to take the necessary 
steps forthwith for preserving the ‘‘fighting 
| frigate ’’ of 1812, the Constitution, whose 
name is ‘‘synonymous with courage, seaman- 
ship, patriotism and unbroken triumph.’’ The 
society would have the renewed vessel commis- 
sioned as a training-ship, and made easily acces- 
sible, when stationed along the coast, to grateful 
and patriotic Americans. ‘‘The Constitution 
must and shall be preserved’? is a sentiment 
commended by the voices of the past, and wel- 
eomed by the quickened national spirit of the 


present. 
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THE RED MAN NEVER WROTE. 


Barbarian fate! America’s first men, 
Who plucked the eagles, never made a pen. 
T. 
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THE MATTER AT ISSUE. 


othing which the daily papers have recently 

N laid before their readers has- been read 

more fully and studied more carefully than 

the reports of negotiations between Russia and 
Japan. 

What were the proposals and how were they 
received? These are questions which even the 
best informed have found it hard to answer 
with intelligent detiniteness. But a semiofficial 
summary of the propositions of Japan has been 
given to the press, and as no criticism of the 
statement has been made by Russia, it may be 
taken as accurate. The proposals were these: 

1. That both Russia and Japan should respect 
the independence and territorial integrity of 
China and Korea. 

2. That they should respectively recognize, 
Japan the special interests of Russia in Man- 
churia, Russia the special interests of Japan in 
Korea. 

3. That they should mutually engage not to 
infringe, Japan the commercial rights and 
immunities acquired by Russia in Korea, 
Russia the commercial rights and immunities 
acquired by Japan in Manchuria. 

These proposals, the ‘‘high Japanese author- 
ity’? adds, were rejected by Russia, which 
offered a counter-proposition omitting all refer- 
ence to Manchuria, and providing for the 
establishment of a neutral zone in north Korea, 
which would include about one-third of the 
kingdom. This proposition Japan, in its turn, 
rejected. 

Round these seemingly simple questions the 
diplomatic fight has raged. Seemingly simple 
they are, but in fact very far from it, for they 
serve only as definite points for argument in the 
greater questions which, although hardly put 
into words by the two parties to the dispute, 
are yet recognized by all the world as the real 
questions at issue: Shall Russia maintain and 
strengthen its grip in the East until it has 
permanent control of ice-free ports and the 
commerce of the Orient? Shall Japan main- 
tain the freedom of opportunities on the main- 
land—opportunities primarily for itself, which 
are necessary for its development, perhaps for 
its very existence; secondarily for other com- 
mercial nations ? 

The definite propositions and counter-propo- 
sitions are interesting diplomatic pegs on which 
to hang an argument, but the matter will be 
thrashed out in the area which the larger ques- 
tions afford. It is because the world knows 
this, and because almost every nation has some- 
thing at stake, that the outcome is watched for 
with universal interest. 
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GIFTS TO PUBLIC OFFICERS. 

hether one may with propriety accept a 

W present is often a delicate question. So 

important did the framers of the Con- 

stitution regard the matter that they provided 

that no one who holds an office under the 

government shall, ‘‘without the consent of ‘the 

Congress, accept of any present, emolument, 

office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any 
king, prince, or foreign state.’’ 

Occasionally Congress gives consent. A bill 
now pending authorizes the Secretary of State 
to deliver to certain officers, chiefly of the army, 
the navy and the diplomatic corps, gifts which 
i accumulated. In 1881 a law was passed 
specifying that no gift or decoration thus received 
| Shall be shown in public or worn by the 
| Teceiver, and also that such gifts must come 
| through the Secretary of State, and not be given 
| to the individual direct. 

These conditions, which are still operative, 
| accompanied a general distribution, which at 
that time included a present from the Khedive 
of Egypt and a decoration from the then King 
of Hawaii. Among the gifts now awaiting 
distribution are several medals from the Sultan 
of Turkey, a gold watch from the German 
Emperor to a naval officer and a silver writing- 
table for an attaché of the State Department. 
King Edward VII desires to give an American 
captain a sword. The Emperor of China has 








tendered to Assistant-Secretary Peirce a decora- 
tion of the Order of the Double Dragon. 

It is reported that Consul-General Skinner, 
now returning from the Abyssinian capital to 
his post at Marseilles, has two lions as a present 
from King Menelik to President Roosevelt. No 
authority for their acceptance has yet been asked. 
They would in any event doubtless go to the 
National Zoélogical Park. 
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A NOBLE LIFE. 
’Tis just an adding up of days 
In which good work is done. 
Frank HA. Sweet. 
S 


THE “ORDER OF THE TEAPOT.”’ 


ome time ago a charming and clever writer 

declared with sorrow and humiliation that 

she had no teapot in her soul. A teapot, 

according to her, was the symbol of a certain 

social quality which is outwardly manifested by 
a propensity for ‘‘passing things.’’ 

In her girlhood she had a sister who was 
always passing things. If guests called in the 
evening the sister would slip quietly away, 
and presently return with her hands full. 
It seemed to make no difference what she 
passed,—once it was only crackers and water, 
—the effect was always the same. Laughter 
and gaiety followed her steps, for she had a 
teapot in her soul. 

There was much truth as well as humor in 
the sketch. ‘To have music or poetry or imagi- 
nation in one’s soul is desirable certainly, but 
| perhaps after all ‘‘a teapot in the soul’’ is a 
| gift no less happy. What treasured memories 
we all possess of hours spent with women who 
were born hostesses! Some of them may have 
lived in hard or difficult places, but the poverty 
of their surroundings only made their charm 
the greater by contrast ; and bread and tea served 
by their hands became a very banquet of 
delight. 

But what of the women to whom “‘ passing 
things’’ is not a natural instinct, but a dreaded 
duty—and ‘‘company’’ a word of terrors? Be- 
cause they are not born to the ‘‘order of the 
teapot’’ must they therefore miss all its privi- 
leges and joys? Because they cannot make 
salads must they therefore lose the opportunity 
of making friends ? 

If that indeed were so, the outlook would be 
discouraging for some of us. But is not hospi- 
tality one of the graces enjoined by Saint Paul? 
If grace is a plant of slow growth, it is never- 
theless a plant that may be grown if one wills. 
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PERIL FROM FIRE. 


ot a large city in the civilized world was 
unaffected by the Chicago theater disas- 
ter. The people at once sought to know 
whether the halls and theaters in which they 
congregated were safe or not. The managers 
of all of them attempted to reassure the public, 
and in many cities an official investigation was 
made into the precautions against fire. London, 
Paris and Berlin were as deeply concerned as 
New York, Boston and San Francisco. 

Towns and villages in this country, without 
theaters and without fire departments, are 
threatened several times a year with disasters 
proportionately as terrible as that in Chicago. 

Probably every church is crowded so full at 
Christmas or at Easter, or on some other festival 
oceasion, that escape would be impossible for 
scores, or even hundreds, if the building should 
get on fire. Chairs are put in the aisles and 
all standing-room is occupied. So long as it is 
possible for any one to get inside he is allowed 
to enter. It does not take a vivid imagination 
to picture the horrors that would follow the 
flames among Christmas evergreens. 

Public halls in small towns are usually on 
the second floor of a wooden building, and are 
reached by a single narrow stairway. Danger 
from fire is greater in them than in the churches. 
In the cities public sentiment can induce the 
proper officers to enforce such regulations as 
exist, but in the country there can be only the 
moral compulsion of public sentiment to impel 
the owners of the halls and the trustees of the 
churches to take all possible precautions. 
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PENSIONS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


e are all familiar with the system of 
pensioning soldiers for disabilities 


acquired in the service, and are aware 
that officers of the army and navy must retire 
on half pay when they reach a given age. 
Those who live in the cities are familiar, 
also, with the practice of allowing policemen 
and firemen who have served twenty or thirty 
years to retire on a pension. In a few cities 
school-teachers who are incapacitated because 
of old age also receive a pension. Indeed, in 
New York all teachers, when they accept 
employment, agree that a small percentage of 
their salaries shall be retained by the board of 
education to swell the pension fund. 
The pensioning of government clerks, common 
in Europe, has not yet been approved by the 
American people. It has been suggested, how- 


ever, as a way of relieving the departments in 
Washington of the old men who are incapaci- 
tated because of their infirmities, in order to 








make room for younger and more efficient men. 
The national civil service commissioners have 
recently taken a census of the clerks in the 
executive departments, with their age, status 
under the rules, length of service, and military 
service, if any, so that those considering the 
matter may have the facts at hand necessary 
to the drafting of a bill to meet the situation. 
Already the House of Representatives has before 
it a bill providing that all old soldiers who 
have been employed by the government for 
thirty years shall be retired on a pension of 
fifty dollars a month. 

There seems to be no disposition to turn out 
the clerks who have grown old and feeble. The 
civil service commissioners think that they 
ought to be taken care of in some way, and 
many Congressmen agree with them. Whatever 
disagreement: has manifested itself is chiefly 
upon the method to be employed. 


* ¢ 


OPTIMISM. 


elen Keller, now a member of the senior 
H class at Radcliffe, whose lack of the 

common human heritages of hearing, sight 
and speech places her achievements of scholar- 
ship and thought among the wonders of our 
day, has recently professed herself an optimist 
by habit and conviction. 

It is something more than an accident that 
this young woman, who has almost every 
excuse for pessimism, should array herself 
squarely on the side of hope and happiness. 
It may fairly be taken as one of the signs of 
the times. 

Another indication of the same drift of things 
appears in the weekly contributions of a brilliant 
young English critic to one of the London daily 
papers. His theme is frequently a writer or a 
new book, but he loses no opportunity to lead 
his readers to regard every theme in its relation 
to healthy, hearty human life, which—as he 
never tires of asserting—is essentially optimistic. 

In America the personal influence of a few 
men of the highest prominence—notably the 
President, the most prominent of all—has for 
several years been strongly exerted in favor of 
the aggressively courageous view of life. The 
influence has counted, particularly with young 
men, and the result is that the fashionable 
despair of young collegians has, to a large 
extent, gone the way of the tight trousers and 
the pointed shoes of the eighties. 

Indications of a change in the spirit of the 
times could be greatly multiplied. Many | 
instances of it will oceur to every thoughtful 
mind. The change has come through indi- 
viduals. Consequently the number of those 
who rejoice in all it has accomplished is growing 
every day. 
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leven years ago New Jersey was the only state 

which directly aided the local governments in 
the work of road-building. To-day New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, California and all New 
England are doing it. Other states have estab- 
lished highway commissions for the dissemination 
of information in road-building. In the legislatures 
assembled this winter a surprisingly large number 
of bills on this. subject has been presented. The 
progress during a decade not. only shows the 
increasing strength of the good roads movement, 
but it suggests that the unit of administration by 
which various public services are performed is 
constantly increasing in size. Tasks which at 
first small communities undertake are soon taken 
in hand by the county, and then perhaps by the 
state. Federal aid frequently follows. Although 
this movement has some disadvantages, it doubt- 
less accords with the “large scale” tendency of 
modern operations. 


‘¢ A mastodon of melody” is the term which has 
already been applied to the great organ built 
for Festival Hall, at the St. Louis Exhibition. It 
is forty feet high and sixty long, and two men can 
walk side by side through the pipes which furnish 
the lowest notes. Not even the most ambitious 
boy need hope for the job of “blowing” it. It 
takes two ten-horse-power motors to do that. 
One hopes that the organ will prove to be a better 
musical instrument than that giant drum which 
was built for the Peace Jubilee in Boston soon 
after the Civil War. It was some eighteen feet in 
diameter, and great stories were told of the dis- 
tance to which its thunderous boom would pene- 
trate. It proved to be as silent as a cheese. The 
makers had forgotten that a string or a diaphragm 
must vibrate at least eighteen times a minute in 
order to produce a continuous sound. 
he French are determined that the art of making 
lace by hand shall not be lost in this age when 
machines are doing so much. The parliament has 
passed a bill establishing professorships in lace- 
making in the public and normal schools in the 
departments where the industry flourishes, and 
arrangements have been made for opening special 
schools for the artistic education of the girl workers 
and designers. Two hundred thousand women 
and girls are now employed in making lace in 
their own homes, and the government hopes that 
the number may be increased. If lace-making 
should become the fashion in America thousands 
of girls would discover that there was profit as 
well as pleasure in reproducing the famous meshes 
of Valenciennes, for instance, and they could have 
“real lace,” that is, lace made by hand, on their 
wedding-garments. 


odern methods of dealing with colonies differ 
widely from the early system. In former 
times a colony was the possession of the mother 
country in the strictest sense. It was property 
from which revenue was to be derived, and the 





















welfare ot the people of the colonies was a second- 
ary matter. Enlightened governments of the 
present day seek to develop their colonies, to 
enrich them, and to elevate the people. Great 
Britain has undertaken great public works in many 
parts of the world, of which those in India are a 
conspicuous example. Germany is developing its 
African territory. The work of the United States 
in Porto Rico and the Philippines shows that 
Americans are not behind other nations in this 
respect. An interesting illustration of the same 
spirit is found in the administration of Indo-China 
by France. In that colony, which has been in the 
full possession of France about twenty years only, 
nearly a thousand miles of railway have been 
built or are in process of construction. In the 
Tonkin delta, which has an area less than that of 
New Jersey and a population not far from that 
of the State of New York, a vast system of irriga- 
tion has been devised, for the control and use of 
the waters of the Red River. Low lands are to be 
drained, high lands to be irrigated, and protection 
is to be given against both flood and drought. 
The tide is to be employed to force back the fresh 
water of the river and overflow the marshes. 
Great dams and sluices will control the upper 
waters. In all Cochin China there are said to be 
nearly twelve million acres of marsh-land which 
can be transformed into rice-plantations to provide 
food for the dense population. 


* ©¢ 


ONLY A THING. 


h a pretty, sunny parlor, modest but tasteful, 
two women were arranging flowers. One was 
the hostess, the other a visitor who was helping 
with the preparations for a tea that afternoon. It 
was from the visitor’s hand that a delicate glass 
vase slipped and crashed to pieces on the hearth. 

“Q Ellen, ’'m so sorry!” she exclaimed, in dis- 
tress: “The Venetian glass vase your sister 
brought from Italy—the very one I can’t possibly 
replace. It’s too bad!” 

“It was pretty, and I’m sorry, of course,” 
acknowledged Ellen, frankly, burrowing promptly 
in a closet for the dust-pan, *‘but don’t stand there 
frozen with horror, and your face like a tragic 
mask. After all, it’s only a thing.” 

“‘Only a thing!’” echoed the culprit, in a voice 
of astonishment tinged with indignation. “Of 
course it’s a thing. Most things are things. But 
that doesn’t prevent their being precious.” 

Ellen laughed outright. 

“Most things certainly are things,” she admitted, 
“and a few things are precious; but even then 
there's a difference. 1 forgot that you didn’t know 
the family byword, and couldn’t finish it out for 
yourself. 

“You see, I was quoting my name-aunt, who 
was the dearest, coziest, most comfortable and 
yet most wide-awake and spirited old lady in 
the world. She always declared that the richest 
gain that came to her through age and experience 
was the perception of relative importance. Life 
is so much more easy and interesting if we never 
let ourselves be troubled about what need not 
really matter; and compared with people and 
actions, things, our mere little possessions, are 
after all so trifling. She deemed it disgraceful 
that anything less than war, earthquake or fire, 
affecting things, should make us unhappy. 

“*When a heart, a promise or a principle is 
broken,’ she used to say, ‘that’s disaster, and one 
may grieve; but when a teapot is—a thing is only 
a thing. Laugh and take a brown pitcher, and 
the tea will taste just as good.’” 

“| suppose it would,” agreed Ellen’s friend, 
reflectively, “if the laugh were genuine, but so 
many of us couldn't laugh. It’s Emerson, isn’t it, 
who says, ‘Things are in the saddle, and ride man- 
kind?’ Only he should have said womankind ; it’s 
we housekeepers who are slaves to things.” 

“Oh, not all of us,’’ protested Ellen, cheerfully. 
“Suppose you put the pink chrysanthemums in 
that old Dutch mug and twist the trailing fern 
round the handle—1’m not sure it isn’t going to be 
prettier than the Venetian vase, after all.” 
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THE GREATEST GIFT. 


| es the hundreds of beautiful and tender 
tributes called forth by the death of Mrs. 
Booth-Tucker a few weeks ago, there were two 
which in a dozen words summed up the secret 
of her wonderful influence. ‘She was a great 
mother,” said one who had known her all her life. 
Her husband said, ‘“‘She was the greatest burden- 
bearer 1 ever knew.” 

These were not her only endowments; perhaps 
by many they would hardly be accounted worth 
mention in ¢comparison with other and less common 
ones. All over the land in quiet homes there 
are women, married and unmarried, childless or 
crowned by motherhood, whose mother -spirit 
reaches out to the lonely and sinful and suffering, 
whose sympathy shares all the burdens that sor- 
rowing hearts so quickly learn to bring to them. 

Mrs. Booth-Tucker was much more than a great 
mother and burden-bearer. She possessed a 
remarkable genius for organization, the rare gift 
of personal eloquence, and a depth of spirituality 
that kept her humble and unspoiled through years 
of public life. Yet fine and high gifts as these 
were, it was not for these that the hearts of the 
sorrowful and sinning turned to her ; it was because 
she possessed in supreme measure the two common 
gifts of womanhood, love and sympathy. 

The same secret 1s found in other lives. Not 
long after Mrs. Booth. Tucker’s death another 
greatly loved woman died at the age of eighty- 
seven. She had been a notable teacher and well- 
known temperance worker, yet when people spoke 
of her, to the end of her long life they used the 
hame given her by homesick men in army hospitals 
forty years ago—Mother Stewart. The triumphs 
of her intellect won their admiration, but it was 
the great mother-heart that held their love. 

Is not here comfort for the humble soul shut in 
to a narrow round of household duties? The 
world is so full of need, she thinks—so much she 
could do if.she had time or strength or money or 
knowledge, but when day after day is filled to the 
brim with endless tasks she has nothing left to 
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give. Ah, but she has something to give—that is 
the joy of it. No matter how poor her cireum- 
stances or how small her strength, there is no 
woman who cannot give to the world that which 
of all things it most needs, a mother-heart. 


*® © 


“LET US HAVE PEACE.” 


he letter in which General Grant accepted his 

nomination to the presidency in 1868 has been 
found recently in Hartford, Connecticut. It was 
addressed to the president of the National Union 
Republican Convention, Gen. Joseph R. Hawley, 
now a Senator from Connecticut, who was then 
editor of the Hartford Courant. The letter was 
mislaid and forgotten. 


Its recovery was a happy accident. Workmen 
were taking waste paper from the cellar of the 
Courant office. They tossed out an envelope 
which the man in charge thought might be impor- 
tant. He took it to the Courant office. In the 
envelope was the famous letter, remarkably well- 
weserved. Omitting the formal acceptance, the 
etter is as follows: 

“If elected to the office of President of the 
United States it will be my endeavor to administer 
all the laws in good faith, with economy, and with 
the view of giving peace, quiet and —— 
everywhere. In times like the present it is impos- 
sible, or at least eminently improper, to 7 
a policy to be adhered to, right or wrong, through 
an administration of four years. New political 
issues, not foreseen, are constantly aris ng; the 
views of the public on old ones are constantly 
changing, and a purely administrative officer 
should always be left to execute the will of the 
people. I always have respected that will, and 
always shall. 

“Peace, and universal prosperity, its sequence, 
with economy of administration, will lighten the 
burden of taxation while it constantly reduces 
the national debt. Let us have peace. 

“With great respect, 
“Your obt. svt., U. 8. Grant.” 


down 


THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 


hat the charge of the Light Brigade seemed to 

onlookers a piece of magnificent folly is evident 
from all reminiscences of that day. First came 
the attack of the Heavy Brigade upon three thou- 
sand Russian cavalry. Then, later in the day, the 
attempt to recapture seven guns taken from the 
Turks by the Russians in their first advance upon 
the redoubts led to the charge of the Light Brigade. 


“When we saw the English coming at us,” says 
a Russian soldier, “there was but one thought. 
‘What fools!’ we said. We never dreamed they 
would charge.” 

Ivan Ivanovitch, a Russian survivor of the day, 
says in his “Recollections”: *‘We were so sorry 
for them. They were fine soldiers, and had such 
fine horses. But the charge—it was the maddest 
thing ever done. We could not understand it. I 
had been in the charge by the Heavy Brigade in 
the morning, and was wounded. We fad all 
unsaddled and were tired. Suddenly there was a 
ery, ‘The English are coming!’ 

“Our colonel was angry, and ordered the men to 
give no quarter. 

“I was lying down with my wound bandaged 
when I saw them coming. We thought they were 
drunk, from the way they held their lances. 
Instead of carrying them under their armpits they 

yaved them in the air. Of course, they were 
er to guard against like that. 

“Those men were mad, and never seemed to 
think of the tremendous numbers against them, 
nor of the fearful slaughter that had taken place 
in their ranks —s that desperate ride. hen 
they neared us, and dashed in among us, shouting, 
cheering and cursing. I never saw anything like 
it. They were irresistible, and our men were quite 
demoralized.” 
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HOW ISLANDS WERE PEOPLED. 


ixteen natives of the Pelew Islands in the 

North Pacific recently made an involuntary 
canoe voyage to Formosa, which anthropologists 
find interesting. As reported by Consul David- 
son the voyage seems to add proof to a current 
theory of the manner in which the innumerable 
islands of Oceanica were settled by man. 


The Pelew Islands lie east of the southern 
ee of the Philippines. Sixteen savages in 

ree canoes with outriggers were fishing near one 
of the islands when a gale blew up and carried 
them out to sea. They had nothing to eat but 
fish. They were driven about for sixty days, in 
which time they probably travelled sixteen hun- 
dred miles, and at last signted Formosa, an island 
of which they had never heard. 

Almost dead from exhaustion, they landed and 
were kindly treated by the natives of the island. 
When they were able to eat and had regained 
their strength they were sent to Hongkong, thence 
to the Caroline Islands, and from there home in a 
trading schooner. After more than three months’ 
absence they were hailed by their friends as risen 
from the dead. 

It is by such involuntary voyages, anthropolo- 
gists believe, that man was placed on many of the 
widely scattered hg of Pacific islands. A 
German student, Mr. Otto Sittig, has collected a 
great many similar instances, covering a period of 
a century and a half. 
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A SCHOLAR’S ADVICE. 


he German historian, Prof. Theodor Mommsen, 

was noted for the facility with which he 
acquired languages. The tongues of modern 
Europe as well as the classics were to him not 
studies, but the familiar tools of his daily work. 


An American reporter who was interviewing 
him a few years ago asked to have a certain refer- 
oan put into English, as he did not read German 
well. 

“Not read German well? And you a journalist?” 
exclaimed the savant. “I do not see how it is 
possible. Young man, German is one of the four 
necessities for a student. The other three are 
English, French and Italian. Without them you 
can never know the tendency of modern thought. 
If you have them not, do not rest until you have 
learned them all.” 
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LESS OF KIN AND MORE OF KIND. 
Scot who served an Englishman this summer 


A as guide and friend on a fishing trip had 
what the London Daily Mail calls “the national 
weakness” for claiming relationship with all the 
influential families in that part of Scotland. 

One day the Englishman met him on the road 
driving a pig, and saw a little fun. 

“Well, Donald,” said he, “is that one of your 
grand relations?” 

“Oh, no,” said Donald, ee “This is just 
an acquaintance—like yersel’.” 
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A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 






reach of all. A marvel of 
_. simplicity. Any boy or girl 
=" can fly it. Tandems delight 


both young and old. 
Special Introductory Size 
by mail, 10¢., 3 for 25e. 
Agents wanted ererywhere. 
Zimmerman Flying Machine Co., 
Arch 8t., Fremcnt, Ohio. 





Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


The best by 50 years’ test, 1,000 
neres, 40 in hardy roses, in- 
cluding 45,000 of the famous 
§ Crimson Rambler,44zreen- 
houses of Palms, Ferns, 
Ficus, Geraniums, Ever- 
blooming Roses and other 
things too numerous to men- 
tion, Seeds, Plants, Roses, Etc. 
by mail, post-paid, safe arriva 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Elegant 168- page catalogue 
free. Send for it and see what 
values we give for a little 
money, a number of collections of Seeds, Plants, 
Trees, Ete., offered cheap which will interest you. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 183, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
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A PERFECT FOOD 
Preserves Health — Prolongs Life. 


Walter Baker & 0.5 


Breakfast 


(Ocoa. 


FINEST IN 
THE WORLD. 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


4l HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co.* 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 











New England 
Watches 


ARE ALWAYS STYLISH 
AND UP TO DATE. 


Ladies’ Watches for shoul- 
der, belt or pocket wear. 
Men's or boys’ Watches 
in unique designs and 
attractive ornamentations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 
CATALOGUES SENT ON REQUEST. 


The New England Watch Co., 
37 and 39 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 
131-137 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Spreckels Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Dee 
Priscilla 


The heroine among the Pilgrims 
lived at Kider Brewster's. The 


Story of Plymouth Rock 


a thrilling account of the settle 
ment of Plymouth, tells of her 
strange experiences. 

Send 6 cents in stamps for post- 
age and get this beautiful story 
of the Pilgrims and a full pint 
sample, free, of the celebrated 


Plymouth ROCK (Phosphates) Gelatine 


Or, send 15c, and get this handsome book and a full- 
sized package of the Gelatine. Address Dept. F, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE ©O., - BOSTON, MASS 
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BAILEY'S 
PETITE 
COMPLEXION 
BRUSH 





Ideal for Bathing the Face, Neck and Hands. 
It cleanses the skin of soil and oily waste, improves 
the circulation, builds up the muscles and smooths 
out the wrinkles. Ideal for softening the beard 
before shaving. Price, mailed, 25 cents. 


Bailey’s Rubber Massage 


Roller Makes, Keeps and Restores Beauty in 





Nature’s Own Way. { 












For sale by all 
dealers or mailed 
upon receipt of 


sror'ncart t IOC, 
A Sample Jar of 
Skin Food GIVEN 
with every Roller. 
If you have beauty to make or beauty to keep, 
Wrinkles that are shallow or Wrin that are deep, 


Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is s . 
Here is a treatment that has made THOUSANDS FAIR. 





Unapproached by any sub- 
stitute. Superior in delicacy. 
For healing, refreshing and 
beautifying the skin. Cures 
Chapped Hands. 

Large porcelain jars by mail, 50c. 
Sample “ et 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CoO.., 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 
Catalogue of Everything in 
Rubber Goods, Free 


| “UNIVERSAL” 


° Bread Maker. 























Easy to Clean. 
A Child Can Work it 
Mix and knead bread thoroughly in 3 minutes. 
Hands do not touch the dough. Does away with 
hand kneading. Makes better bread. Sent any- 
where in the United States prepaid for $8.00. 

Your deuler sells it for less. Booklet A free. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn, 
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A beauty that lasts - 
a fragrance that lingers 4 


Rupifoam 


the delicious dentifrice 
keeps the mouth and 


teeth at their best 


Sample Free 


E.W. Hoyt & Co. Lowell, Mass. 
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he city’s tumult surges high 
Here in this noisy, struggling street; 
With fretful voice and hurried feet 
The restless morning march goes by. 
A thousand sounds are born and die, 
But one, that will not faint nor fail, 
. Keeps up its slow monotony— 
An old street-organ’s plaintive wail. 


A beggar, tremulous and blind, 

Is playing dreary airs that must 
Karn from the world a daily crust 
As long as weary hands can grind ; 
But scant the wages that they find, 
For nowhere in the jostling throng 
Are lives with leisure left to heed 
The crude petition of a song. 


Clatter and rush and dust and grime 

And the hot, tired morning done. 

But not a listener had they won— 

The faulty tune, the halting time ; 

When with the sudden noonday chime 
From out the jingling medley come, 

Like words of comfort healing pain, 

The tender notes of “Home, Sweet Home.” 


‘There is no place like home,” he says, 
The old, forsaken, homeless man, 

With soul too worn and warped to span 
The pathos of the thing he plays— 

And somewhere in the crowded ways 
Men hear old, silent voices sing, 

And, spite the current’s onward sweep, 
Falter a while, remembering. 


“No place, no place like home”—the word 
Grows faint and fainter down the street, 
And somewhere slower pass the feet, 
And somewhere sudden tears are stirred, 
And dim, far whisperings are heard 
In hearts that deemed them surely dead ; 
And one petitioner has gained 
The penny for his daily bread. 
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WORK THAT PAYS. 


HE question, ‘‘ Will it pay ?”’ influences 
more or less the choice of any under- 
taking or vocation. As too com- 
monly understood, the meaning is, 
‘*Will it pay me?’’ But there 
are unselfish persons who pre- 
fer a life-work that will pay 
others. 

An athletic young minister 
had a strong temptation to face. 
He was a lover of ‘‘the national 
game,’’ and had been an ex- 
cellent player in many contests 
in the Eastern state where he 
was educated. At length he 
went to Iowa. He had accepted a position as 
a county superintendent of schools there. In 
a little while he received an offer of five thousand 
dollars from a big Eastern club to play ball from 
April to November, and at the same time a call 
to the pastorate of a small country parish at a 
salary of six hundred dollars a year. He chose 
the little church and the small salary. He is 
serving God as a successful minister, and he sees 
no reason why the newspapers should praise 
him as an example of remarkable self-sacrifice. 

The Rev. T. M. Hurst has told, in the 
Cumberland Presbyterian, of a wealthy poli- 
tician who met by appointment, in Washington, 
a city missionary, who twenty years before 
had been his intimate friend. The politician 
found to his dismay that he was advertised to 
make an evening address at a mission meeting. 
Both men in the days of their young Christian 
zeal had been active workers in the same Sun- 
day-school, one as superintendent and the other 
as musical director; but in the lapse of years 
the superintendent had drifted into politics and 
lost his interest in religious work, although 
he retained his church-membership. To his 
friend, evidently, he was the same earnest and 
spiritual Christian that he used to be, and he 
did not have the courage to confess the change. 
He was caught, and felt obliged to make the 
best of it. 

He went to the meeting with the missionary, 
and floundered through his speech. By an 
effort he could recall and repeat some of the 
good things he used to say to his Sunday-school, 
but his ‘‘sermon’’ was a sadly perfunctory 
performance that disappointed his friend as 
much as it mortified himself. 

About a year afterward a neatly clad stranger 
called at his office, and thanked him for that 
address. 

“‘T am the son of Christian parents,’’ the 
man said, ‘‘but an idle ambition lured me into 
political life, and I drifted to Washington. 
There I loafed and waited for months, a beggar 
for a government job. Disappointment drove 
me to dissipation, and the night you spoke at 
the mission I had wandered in, ragged and 
penniless, to listen to the singing. In your 
address I heard you say, ‘Even if there were 
no heaven Christianity would be worth all it 
costs.” Something in that sentence made me 
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ashamed of my wasted manhood and set me to 
longing for a life worth living. I went home, 
and with the help of God made a new begin- 
ning.’’ 

The stranger went out, leaving the rich man 
astonished and humbled. What sort:of work 
was it that was taking up his mind and time? 
This crazing strife for party advantage and 
personal spoil—did it pay? Infinitely better 
than it all was the rescue of a single soul. The 
politician became a devoted and successful 


evangelist. i.“ 


BESIEGED BY PANTHERS. 


ild animals do not usually attack men 
W without provocation unless driven to do 

so by hunger. It is probable, therefore, 
that the four mountain-lions which besieged Mr. 
J. H. Camp for four days and nights in a cabin in 
the upper San Gabriel country, California, were 
starving. It was a terrifying experience, as the 
San Francisco Examiner tells it, for Camp’s only 
companion in misery was a burro, and his means 
of defense a revolver and a limited quantity of 
ammunition. 


yny 3 had gone tothe mountain cabin to prepare 
it for the reception of several hunters, an a | 
his stay alone had heard the cry of wildcats an 
the screech of panthers. He had not seen any of 
the animals until one day when he was cutting 
away séme brush on the trail near the cabin he 
heard a twig snap in front of him. Looking up, 
he beheld a huge lion right in the center of the 
trail, switching its tail prenaciney. Camp was 
filled with terror, but instinctively his hand sought 
his hip pocket, in which reposed his revolver. 

As he drew it another lion walked out of the 
brush, and behind it were two smaller ones, prob- 
a | cubs. . 

Blazing wildly away with the revolver, Camp 
created a ay ag | diversion that allowed him 
to reach'his cabin. Rushing inside, he barred the 
door and reloaded his revolver, determined to 
frighten away the brutes if ssible. As he looked 
out he saw his burro snorting and tugging at his 
tether, one of the tawny brutes having already 
begun to creep up on him. With a plunge the 
burro broke loose and rushed for shelter, with the 
lion after him. Camp opened the door just lon 
enough to admit the rightened burro, which sho 
in as if launched from a catapult. 

Throwing his weight against the door, Cam 
barred it again. He had plenty of provisions, an 
decided to remain quiet for a time, hoping that 
the lions would fe away. Knowing that they are 
usually cowardly brutes, he was at a loss 
account for their daring action except on the 
theory that it might be a pair with their cubs. 
He made the burro comfortable, and was glad of 
his company, and then took a look to see if the 
lions were still there. They were watching. All 
day Sunday at least one was in sight, and Camp 
decided to lie low. On the next day and the next 
the conditions were the same. 

On the fourth morning Camp cautiously peered 
out. The lions were not in sight. He hurriedly 
saddled the burro, mounted, and turned the little 
beast toward civilization. The burro needed no 
urging, and Camp was congratulating himself on 
his escape when a piercing screech came from the 
trail behind. The lions had discovered his depar- 
ture, and were in pursuit. 

There was only one thing to do—beat the lions 
to civilization. p accepted the terms. So did 
the terrified little burro, which for once, at least, 
geltoned like arace-horse. Never was the descent 

Lordsburg made in such time, and when Camp 
and his burro reached the town both were ex- 
paneled the one from fright, the other from the 
hard ride. 
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PIE IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


66 ie, sir,” said Henry Ward Beecher, “goes 

Pp with civilization; where there is no civi- 

lization there is no pie.” Miss E. R. Scid- 

more, the author of ““Winter India,” gives proof 

that Peshawar, in northern India, is at least 
making an effort toward civilization. 


It was bitterly cold that night in the government 
house of rest for travellers; and as the two oppo- 
site doors of our grand salon of a room opened 
directly upon garden and court, we had sweeps of 
icy air through it whenever a servant entered, and 
such currents across the floor from two-inch 
eee ae s eoee — we —- qeteeonee to 

e string-beds, and wrap n our rugs 
longed for steam-heated and furnace -cheered 
America. 

The small pocket of a fireplace sheltered some 
hissing green twigs that smoldered and filled the 
room with smoke which refused to sonuee by a 
transom window sixteen feet up in the absurdly 
high windward wall. It was a north window 
without cords, and wedged open to encourage 
further the icy drafts that encircled us. 

The servant, bearing the courses of the dinner, 
was swept in with a small gale each time, but we 
dined well on the usual Indian menu, The servant 
made a final entry on the wings of the wind, 
bearing proudly the usual British tart. 

“But, missus —” he pleaded in injured tones 
when I, too, had said, ‘“‘No, thanks!” 

I too often suffered in arguments with 
British pastry to hazard it in far places, but I 
relented to this courteous old soul, and gave the 
heavy serving-spoon the swing and force of a 
golfer’s club, when pouff! pou-s-sh! went a fountain 
spray of minute flakes of true puff-paste up into the 
air and down in showers all over the table. We 
gathered them up, every flimsy flakelet, and with 
praises consumed the servant’s masterpiece, the 
very apotheosis of covered ap le pie, the most 
supremely perfect tart the British flag ever floated 
over, away off there in the shadow of the Hindu 
Kush, on the border-land of the “heart of the 
world,” close to the old Aryan home of the pie 
peoples’ first ancestors. 


*® 


OLD FASHIONS FOR NEW. 


ashion is called capricious. She is really a 
F person of the most systematic habits, and 

insists on the reappearance of types in ro- 
tation. At almost regular intervals she skimps 
or overdresses every portion of the body, as the 
London Magazine proves by a series of illustra- 
tions. 


Hoops, for example, aupeened as farthingales— 
a corruption of a Spanish word meaning literally 
young, green shoots of trees—in the middle of the 
sixteen anne & Then the hips were expanded 
with enormous wheel-like stiffenings of whalebone 
and steel, with what effect almost any portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth will show. 

he hoops reappeared in the eighteenth century 
with the outstanding steel chiefly at the bottom of 
the skirt instead of at the hips. After “an atten- 
uated and clinging interval” at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, they appear again as 
crinolines in the thirties, when cages of steel and 
whalebone were worn beneath the skirts by the 
early Victorian ladies, and later by the Empress 
Eugénie, and at all the courts of Europe. 
But between the reappearances have always 








come reversions to straight and narrow types. 
Current pictures make this clearer. It is, after 
all, a perfectly national transition from_ John 
Leech’s drawings of neeeees ladies, to George 
du Maurier’s picture of the lady who declares she 
cannot walk up-stairs because her dress is so tight 
at the ankles. 

As another recent example of the regular alter- 
nation of skimping and overfulness, one ma 
mention the enormous puffed sleeves and ou 
standing shoulders of a decade ago, and contrast 
it with the present-day fashion of the tightly 
fitting upper arm and the voluminous folds, frills 
and furbelows which hang from the elbow to the 


wrist. 

This fashion of the bell sleeve, by the way,—with 
all its variations,—dates back to the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. It reappeared at the time of 
Edward III, and, not to mention many intervening 
—— was very popular between the years 1830 
an ; 

The muff of our great-grandmothers has recently 
come into vogue again. Scarfs or stoles were 
fashionable in 1790, again in 1840, and have of late 
renewed their popularity. Drooping shoulder-lines 
and small capes are as fashionable now as in 1830. 
The modern fur cloak is in the style favored in the 
time of Henry II of France. 

It would be idle to allege that such instances 
show a lack of originality. Rather they indicate 
merely the tendency that prevails in every field 
break away from routine and try something 
else. 


THE DESERT. 
4 BY L. M. BURNS. 
‘he wild rye rustles dead. The 






; level light 
2-5 % Sweeps flat across the sage-brush, 
#Fa)) hot and white. 


Koray) The sand-hill cranes fly o’er the 

barren fields 

With beat of wings into the tawny night— 
And I’m alone. 


Alone in all the world, so vast, so stern! 

Alone beneath blind skies, to want and yearn, 

Heart-numbed by solitude, till my lips, unsealed, 

Could almost pray—but that the heavens return 
Their answering moan. 


Then e’en the winds fall still. A lambent glow 

Heralds the miracle: great stars float low, 

Like globes of mellow gold, so near, so bright, 

The desert swims in glory! Planets o’er-sow 
Stubble and stone! 


The gray waste blossoms like a garden gay! 
Ah, heart oppressed and sad, leap up and pray, 
For through its beauty-aisles, with steps of peace, 
The Lord is walking in the cool of day, 

Blessing His own. 


* ¢ 


A LESSON IN COURAGE. 


is income had stopped, and he was worn out 
H physically. He had gone against the advice 
of friends, and his savings of years had 
been lost by unwise investments. Discouraged, 
he wandered idly out through the park to the lake 
front. He was in despair. The Philadelphia 
Telegraph tells how he was shaken out of his fears 
for the future by the courage of another man. 


As he stood there, wondering how he could face 
the future, an old man came along and lifted a 
bundle of sticks from his back. 

“What are you doing with those sticks?” the 
unhappy man — 

“«C ng them home,” responded the old man. 

ing for? To burn?” 


“What, then?” 

“To make skewers.” 

“What are skewers?” 

“Little sticks that butchers use to hold meat 
together.” 

“How many can you make out of that bundle of 
sticks?” 

“Two or three thousand.” 

“And what do you get for them?” 

“Forty cents.” 

“A thousand ?” 

“Yes.” 
a — many thousand can you whittle out in a 

ay 

“If I had the wood home I could do two thou- 
sand, = more.” 

“Is tha es i only means of livelihood ?” 

~ 


“Oh, np have a pension of two dollars a 

“And with that and the skewers you get enough 
to La on?” 

“ es.” 


“You seem to be happy.” 

“Well, yes; I’ve h luck to-day. You see, I 
usually have to walk five or six miles to get my 
sticks for the skewers, and that takes up all the 
day. Well, to-day I had the luck to find a mate 
who had been out, and he got more than he could 
bring a, so he gave me these. Which way do 
you go, sir?” 

“Back to the city.” 

“T hope you have work, sir?” said the old man. 

“T think I can find some,” responded the man, 
with a little smile. “I’m ping to try.” 

“Good luck to you!” said the old man, picking 
up his bundle, as the city man stepped out briskly 
toward home. 


e © 


“CAP'N”? ROUNDTURN’S GRIEVANCE. 


he privileged characters in chairs and the 

regular frequenters scattered about on the 

counter and on nail-kegs, barrels and boxes 
were assembled, as was their nightly habit, in 
“Cap'n” Roundturn’s store at Killick Cool. They 
were discussing the failings of the summer visitors. 
Sheriff Isaac Windseye, who had recently fitted 
up his house for the accommodation of boarders, 
took no part in the talk, but having fashioned a 
toothpick from a burned match, sat tilted far back 
in his chair, using the implement in moody silence. 
Mr. George 8. Wasson relates the conversation in 
his book, ‘‘Cap’n Simeon’s Store.” 

The cap’n, who was well known to entertain a 
supreme contempt for the peculiar class of people 
in question, vacated his high perch at the desk, 
and with spectacles aye down to the tip of his 
nose, advanced into the arena. 

“The very fust year after them kind of folks 
struck here to the Cool,” he began, “I turned to 
and laid me in a prime A number one stock of these 
*ere canned goods ; not jest merely tomatoes and the 
like o’ them, but real downright fancy lot of canned 
chicken, canned puddin’, blueb’ries, blackb’ries, 
lobsters and clams, and most yoo ag else I 
figgered them style folks would prob’ly be callin’ 
for. Wal, sir, wha’ ’d I git for my pains? There 

eft on ’em, up there on 


them cans set to-day, th 

them top back shelves.” 
Cap’n Simeon turned and surveyed his slighted 

goods with a look of sorrow and indignation. 
“T’ve et some few scatterin’ cans in my own 














fam’ly,” he went on, “and we’ll say mebbe I’ve 
turned to and give away p’haps half a dozen or so 


cans all told, but set fire, you! I hain’t never got 
red of one single, sol’tary can outen the lot to a 
rusticator yit, nor I don’t cal’late ever I shall, 


now. 
“All the way ever I can figger it,” he added, 

pam, “I’ve jest went and made me a clean 

oss on the whole business. It’s only seldom ever 

one 0’ the tribe ‘ll so much ’s set foot inside here 

at all now’days, and when they do it’s re only to 
wk round like} or else take and call for suppn 
ey know very well I ain’t got!” 


*® © 


IN A GOOD CAUSE. 


he measure of charity is the degree of per- 
sonal sacrifice. A story which has probably 
been told before comes from a member of 
the committee of arrangements for a church fair. 
In her work she had employed a good-natured 
colored boy, who had fetched and carried for her 
day and night. He had collected all the potted 
palms in the neighborhood, and taken them to the 
church without mishap. He had borne meSsages 
to every member of the committee. Although he 
had been paid for the work, his excellent service 
seemed to demand an additional reward. 


To combine two good deeds in one the lady 
called him after all the patrons had finished supper, 
and told him to eat as much as he could. He 
obeyed. Ice-cream freezers were scraped to the 
bottom. One pretty maid after another brought 
him the remains of chocolate cakes. The straw- 
berry boxes were cleaned down to the smallest 
pink stains. Still Bob ate and smiled. 

Finally, when there was nothing more to eat, the 
nay came into the room and prepared to pay for 
Bob’s supper. The treasurer e out the check. 
It amounted to two dollars and twenty-five cents. 

b’s patron looked surprised but said nothing, 
and opened her purse. 

Bob stood beside her, wiping his mouth, and 
shifting from one foot to the other. 

“Thank you very much, miss,” he said. “I ate 
all dey was. I done de bes’ I could foh de cause.” 





*® ¢ 


FOOLED THE BLOCKADERS. 


aptain Archibald, of the American steamer 
Cherokee, is a student of marine scenic 
| effects, says the New York Sun. Recently 
his vessel played a part as blockade-runner in the 
Santo Domingo revolution, and the captain made 
use of his knowledge with all the skill of an old 
stage manager. 
~ The Cherokee had freight and mail for Samana 
and Sanchez, but was stopped outside the ports at 
dusk by the Dominican gunboat £1 Presideute. 
Captain Paco of the nboat respectfully an- 
nounced a blockade. Captain Archibald put his 
comeer about, and headed into the night for Porto 
Plata. 

He did oe far, however. 
the hull of a departing vessel first disappears from 
sight, he soon put out his lower lights, then the 
upper cabin lights, then the deck lights, then 
slowly lowered the masthead light and “doused” 
it also. The Cherokee had not gone two miles 
from the little gunboat, but Captain Paco believed 
he had seen her disappear over the horizon. 

The blockading officer started his little gunboat 
also toward Porto Plata, where, at daybreak, he 
intended to intercept the Cherokee. S$ soon as 
he was out of sight the Cherokee, which lay hidden 
by the friendly darkness close at hand, got under 
way again and sailed into Sanchez and Samana, 
where Captain Archibald landed his cargo. 


Remembering that 
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DASHED TO EARTH AGAIN. 


‘¢ 7 t’s real interesting to read about these folks 
| that lived in mythological times,” said Mr. 
Cobb, as he put a slip of paper in his library 
book and shut it carefully. “Seems as if nine 
o’clock came quicker than ever ,I knew it to 
before.” 


Mrs. Cobb was putting a lar atch on one 
elbow of her waist, and she held it close to the 
lamp in what seemed to her husband an ostenta- 
tious way. He turned sidewise in his chair to 
avoid the view. 

“There was that feller Atlas,” he said, musing. 
“He was strong beyond anything we have nowa- 
days. Why, he supported the heavens on his head 
and hands; held ’em up in place till they got kind 
of set, I judge. What muscle such a man as that 
must have had!” and Mr. Cobb doubled his right 
fist and peougt it up to his shoulder while the 
fingers of his left hand felt his arm with apparent 
satisfaction. 


“What an appetite he must have had!” said Mrs. 
Cobb, tartly; “and while he was supporting the 
heavens,—work the Lord could have done without 
any of his help,—I’ll risk but what his wife was 
supporting him! And to-morrow I guess your 
cold ’ll be well enough so you can go over to the 
squire’s and begin on that wood they want chopped 
and piled.” 


*® © 


GREAT, BUT ABSENT - MINDED. 


tis no disgrace, even for a famous man, to lose 
| an umbrella, so the New York Times tells with 

evident delight of a celebrated lawyer who 
darted into a furnishing-goods store on a recent 
rainy Friday, purchased an umbrella, and carried 
it as far as the door. 


There he stopped to make a note in a memoran- 
dum-book. He left the umbrella leaning against 
the wall while he wrote, and when he finished the 
writing he started out without a thought of the 
umbrella. 

Within a minute he rushed into the other door 
of the same shop. He wanted to buy an umbrella. 

“I thought I had one with me when I left home,” 
he said, in a semiapologetic way, ‘‘but I guess I 
must have forgotten to take it.” 

A second salesman sold him another umbrella. 
As he started to carry it from the shop, the first 
salesman confronted him. 

“You left your umbrella, sir,” the clerk said, as 
he held up the original purchase. 

“Bless me, so I did,” cried the lawyer, “and I 
“ee I was going off with some other man’s!” 

fe pushed the second purchase into the hands 
of the surprised clerk, seized the first one, and 
dashed into the storm again with his umbrella— 
under his arm. 


® © 


DONE TO A CRISP. 


small boy was undressing the other evening 

before the open fire in his nursery, says the 

New York Tribune. His mother gave him 

his nightshirt and told him to hold it to the fire to 
warm. . 

She left the room for a minute, but returned 


quickly when she heard the boy say to his father: 
“Papa, is this shirt done when it’s brown?” 
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Sear odadas 





“WHY, PAPA, 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


IT’S A MAN!” 


JUST PLAIN CAT. 
BY JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 


UR neighbor's cat is Persian, the Jones's is Maltese, 

Aunty’s big Angora has feathers to her knees; 
(At least they look like feathers,) and a tail so big and white 
When that kitty meets a puppy-dog, I tell you, it’s a sight! 
But when I ask, *“*What breed is mine—my pussy, sleek and fat?" 
They laugh, and pull my curls, and say, “I! fear—just cat.” 


It’s true her eyes aren't yellow, her tail is rather small, 

1 don’t Know if she ever had a ped-i-gree at all. 

(That big word means her mother, her grandma, too, they say, 
That they all took prizes at a show, were marked a special way.) 
What do I! care for markings, for prizes and all that? 


My kitty's just as precious if 


she is just cat! 


She was the dearest kitten, all scamper and all fur! 


Not one of all my other pets could make me laugh like her. 
She may be very common, but I know she’s good and true, 


For she meets me when I come from school with loving little mew; 
And when she's round we never see a teenchy mouse or rat, 
And I b'lieve I love her better ‘cause she’s just plain cat! 








GEOGRAPHY DAY WITH MOTHER. 


BY ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


olly and Carrie were very happy. Mother 

had decided that they were to have lessons 

at home during the winter. They liked 

mother’s lesson plays. To-day was geography | 
day. 

Polly had the pretty globe that mother let | 
her buy with her birthday dollar, and Carrie 
had the lovely book, ‘‘ Great Cities of the 
World, ’’ that Uncle Will had given her. 
Mother was allowing them to use her folding 
sewing-table, and this always pleased the little | 
girls. 

On mother’s table was a pile of prettily 
mounted magazine pictures. Polly and Carrie 
had never seen any of this set before, so they 
were full of eagerness. 

‘*What is the first city described in your book, 
Carrie?’’ asked mother. 

**London,’’ replied Carrie. 

“Yes; because it’s the very largest city in 
the world. Polly, can you find it on the globe ?’’ 

“‘T don’t think I can,’’ said Polly. 

‘Well, dear, you can find Boston and New 
York. Put the crochet-needle point on New 
York,—Carrie may look, too,—then go across 
the Atlantic Ocean to the British Isles. You 
will find London, now, if: you look carefully.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I see it, I see it!’’? exclaimed Carrie. 

‘*Now we will visit London for a little time. 
What buildings are shown in your book, Carrie? 
You may both look at them.’’ 

There were fine pictures of the great Tower 
of London, Westminster Abbey and the interior 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

“‘Of course,’’ said mother, ‘‘as we are to 
travel about a good deal to-day, we cannot stay 
long in one city. We will*take a picture-trip 
about. 
at another lesson, we will see how much we 
ean recall. Here is a picture of Windsor Castle, 
where the King of England lives, and here is a 
different one of the Tower. You have the picture 
of the ‘Princes in the Tower,’ and can tell the 
story, I think.’’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Polly. 
she thought she could. 

“‘T will ask you to tell it by and by. Here 
is a picture of the ‘Poets’ Corner’ in Westmin- 
ster Abbey.’’ 

Then mother talked about the great poets, 
Milton, Shakespeare and others, whose tombs 


And Carrie said 





Then when we come back to stay longer, | 


| in this great church are visited by so many 
| travellers. There were pictures of all these 
great men and their homes, so it was easier to 
remem ber. 

| After a story of the London fog and the great 
| London Bridge, mother said they must travel 
| on. 

| “*The next city is Paris,’’ reported Carrie, 
turning the leaf of her book. 

| ‘‘Aunt Lucy has been there, and told us ever 
so many things about it, and there’s a whole 
book of views—the Eiffel Tower, the Notre 
| Dame, the cascade in the lovely Bois de 
Boulogne, and a good many more,’’ volunteered 
Polly, eagerly. 

**You seem to know so much about Paris,’’ 
laughed mother, ‘‘that I think we’ll have a 
Paris day to-morrow. Bring all you can find 
about it to the lesson.’’ 

‘*There’ll be that French book of Bible 
stories with pictures,’’ said Polly. ‘‘ You can 
read the stories, mother. Aunt Lucy said the 
little Freneh girls read them just as easily as 
we read our English ones.’’ 

‘*You will be able to read them some day, I 
hope, just as they are. Now, can you go to 
Paris from London ?’’ 

With a little help the children could make 
the short trip on the globe. 

New York came next in Carrie’s book, but 
as the children’s aunt lived in New York, and 
they had visited ever so many places in and 
around that city, mother said they wou'd go on 
to the next city, which Carrie found was the 
very populous Chinese city of Canton. They 
found there was a long journey to take before 
they could reach this city. 

‘‘What a big, big place this world of ours is!’’ 
exclaimed Polly. ‘‘I like the ‘journeys,’ mother. 
I shall be glad when we go to some cold city, 
up north, where there is skating and sledding. 
I like to see the fur robes.’’ 

That made Carrie laugh. 
countries best,’’ she said. 

‘“‘This Canton is such a warm place that 
people live on boats in the river—thousands of 
people.’’ 

“‘O mother, do they, really ?’’ 

“Yes. Here is a picture of the floating city. 
See! That is a river barber; and here is a river 
doctor going his rounds. Boats carrying meats, 


“*T like the warm 





candies and all kinds of things to sell go about | 
with their wares.’ 

The little girls thought it must be fun. 

**At evening, when the candles and incense- 
sticks are lighted — 

** Joss-sticks, mother ?’’ asked Carrie. 

‘Yes. When the little lights are burning 
the scene is like fairy-land. The people throw 
burning gilt paper into the river and set off fire- 
crackers to frighten away the evil spirits they 
have not yet learned are never to be feared. 
You know, do you not, that the Chinese are a 
great nation for making fireworks ?’’ 

‘*Yes, mother. The little ‘logs’ of punk 
that come with the odd hand-stoves have 
Chinese writings on the wrappers. And Mr. 
Goon Dong, who spends his summers with his 
family at the lake, has a very big fireworks 
store in Boston.’’ 

“That is true. I’m glad you remember. 
Now we mustn’t get too tired, so I think we’ll 
close this lesson.’’ 

*‘Oh, please, mother, let’s go to just one more 
city!’’ pleaded Carrie. 

“If we do, I shall not have time for the | 


game,’’ said mother, quietly. 
‘*Oh, we must have that!’’ decided the 
children. 


So mother passed them some little cards with 
numbers on them, and they found the pictures 
that had numbers to correspond. Then they | 
told all they could remember of what they had 
learned about their pictures, and for every good | 
story a gilt star was pasted on their lesson-card. 
Sometimes an extra good story won two stars. 


* © 


HER COMPOSITION. 


BY BRACE BAXTER. 
ittle Zelda was seven years old, and wrote 
[" many compositions at school, but one was 
treasured by parents and teachers, that 
she might read it when she was older. The 
subject was a difficult one—‘‘What is a Fable ?’’ 
‘“*‘Why,’’ she said to her teacher, ‘‘I know 
a fable when I see it, but I don’t know what 
it is when I have to say it. It seems very 
| strange indeed. Must my composition be 
long ?”’ 

“Oh, no; short, by all means,’’ answered 
the teacher. ‘‘Only tell what a fable is. You 
have been reading them. Now simply tell in 
your own language what a fable is, that is 
an.” 

Zelda seemed quite puzzled, but mama smiled 
and told her as an encouragement that when 
she had written her composition she should 
have a coral necklace. 

*‘O mama, I shall try very hard. 





I shall 


think and think and think until I think it out.’’ 


She wished for the coral necklace very-much, | 
but she also wished to please her mother. 

After a time of deep thought and hard study, 
she brought her composition triumphantly to 
her teacher, and said: 

‘*There is my composition. It was hard, but | 
I have told exactly—just exactly—what a fable | 
is, as you told me to do. I read over my book 
of fables and found out all about them.’’ 

The teacher took the composition from the 
little girl’s hands and read it. It had one great 
merit—it was quite short. It read: ‘‘A fable 
is a place where animals talk, which also they | 
never do so.’ 

The grown people laughed very much when | 
they read it; but she won the coral necklace 
because mama knew she had tried. 


| wow, wow, tit, tat, pup, ere, 





>> 
Pern 
es Pos! 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


3. 
ENIGMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


What city is a wild animal? 

What country do we see on Thi anksgiving di ay? 

What city is a fine barn-yard fowl? 

What river can be smelled? 

What city is a modern recre ation? 

What cape is hardest to say‘ 

What cape is the color of Hamlet’s cloak? 

WwW ns at mountains are pictured on St. Valentine's 
day? 

What cape should we be slow to? 

What is the principal state in the Union? 

What country describes a piece of money, 
and a pig? 

What cape pleases vain people? 

What country describes a man who wants food ? 

What city names a great discove rer? 

What river is a Spanish grandee ? 


2. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
I’m found in every railroad-track 
And almost eve ry marsh. 

I sing a tune when day is done; 
My tones are loud and harsh. 
I’m found upon your horse’s foot, 
And sometimes on your eoat, 
But when I’m with the soldier boy 

I never sing a note. 





a hen 


I hinder navigation 
In many a river broad. 

The miners always seek me, 
And I’ve many a criminal awed. 

I divide the House of Commons, 
1’m a part of a publie house. 

I am often found on the foot of a horse, 
And always in his mouth. 

By every great musician 
‘Attention to me’s paid, 

And even Bach and Schumann 
Are indebted to my aid. 


3. 
CHARADES. 
‘ 


my one we all need more or less through life, 

iy two helps that life sustain ; 

Three and four recall happy childhood days, 
With ofttimes the patter of rain ; 

My whole is the name of an inland sea 
Branching off from the larger main. 


My first is in the alphabet, 
My second with it rimes, 
And for my second, and with my second, 
My third is used betimes 
In forms that palatable are 
And fourth, you ought to4 see 
The fifth at which they dis: appear 
When boys are here to tea! 
Instead of striving toward a goal, 
So many men just do my whole. 


Ill. 
He one » gloomy silence tien, 
While two his Le sart was filling. 
The one two of the critic’s pen 
Upon the tale he deemed so thrilling 
Was wounding him. ‘Twas no relief 
That soon his anger turned to grief. 


4. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STATESMEN. 
A happy boulder. A flower and a small fruit. 
Wandering religious votaries and a weight. 
| light, close carriage. Preserving fruits. One of 
the high officers of a court. What some idols 
| prove to be. and found wanting.” The 
center and to gain. Crooked and a preposition. 
Calls us to worship. A fish and a meadow. 


5. 
DIVIDED WORD. 
His 1234567’s enough to bewitch. 
Is he a Whig 12 3 4567, which? 
Answers to Puzzles in January 21st Number. 
1. Sample, ample. 
2. In-valid, in-crease, in-fringe, 
grate, in-cur, in-spire, in-sect. 
3. Shingle. 
4. — neck, dote—anecdote. 
5. Ada, noon, Hannah, level, nun, bub, 
sis, toot, Sab, Bob, ewe, gag, Anna, eye, Nan, tot, 
bib, pap, dad, pip, peep, tut, tut, mum, gog, ‘dud, 
deed, Asa, aha, madam, did, eke, Hannah , pup, 
gig. 


in-quire, in- 


eve, 
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DRAWN BY JOSEPHINE BRUCE. 
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MONTH OF 
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VALENTINE MAY BE A KISS, 
A RIBBON OR A RING, 
A SUGAR HEART STUCK WITH A DART, 
OR ANY SORT OF THING. 


FOR THAT’S THE OUTWARD SIGN. 
THE LOVE THAT GOES ALONG WITH IT 
MAKES THE REAL VALENTINE. 


DOES NOT COUNT A BIT, 


ROSE MILLS POWERS. 
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LEWIs STAMMERING ScHOOL 42 Adelaide St.. Betrol. Mich Mich. 











hotels and 


Gres for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; 
ABS restaurants ¢ harge 75 cents to $1.50 ar 
order, serving one squab, There is goo 


mons 4 ON ‘eding them. Squabs are raised in | 


NTH; a woman can do all the work. 

ON phot fe ed, no night labor, no young 

to attend Parent birds do ate. Send for 

Ye our FREE BOOK, “How to Make Money 
with Sque abs, » and learn this rich industry. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 1A Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


Can You Draw This ? @. 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you an expensive : art port- 
folio of drawings by the noted artist 
Charlies Lederer. A course of t. by mail, 
at home, will qualify you to earn a big salar. as 
an artist and cartoonist. Instruction fndivid ual 
end exactly adapted to your talent. 

THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, 
3846 Ellis Ave., CHICAGO. 


STEREOPTICONS 


and Moving Picture Machines, 
Write and we will tell youhow 
to give entertainments that 


PAY 


Catalogue 
FREE. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York, 


U.S.A Niekel-pitd 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. Fires and 
recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any liquid, No cartridges required. Over 10 shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 


CAN | BECC 
wee 


Write for our Free lllustrated Book, 
“CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER?” 


\ We teach Electrical E ngineering, Mechan- 
Steam Engineering, 


‘ \ical Engineering, 
) Electric Lighting, Electric Railway, Me- 
= chanical Drawing, at per home b ma ay 
Institute eat HOS. € a NE 
ELPGTHIGAL, ENGINEER 
23 ce York. 











































and others. 


INSTITUTE, Dept. 11, 240-24 





Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use Cres- 
OLENE for the distressing 
ond often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
Vor more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 






An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
tr ee, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to its value. AU Drugyists. 
180 Fulton St., New York. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 1651Notre Damest. Montreal. 
















ENNEN'S fxtcim 


Get Mennen’s (the original), 
‘Semple be ° GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 























Factory Price 


Direct to You 


Weare the only general merchandise house 
which owns, controls and directly manages a 
vehicle factory. We build our vehicles from 
the ground up and know what's under the paint. 
| We add but one smail profit to the cost of ma- 
terial and labor, hence our customers are getting 
a better made job in a finer finish and at a lower 
price than can possibly be secured elsewhere. 


‘19° 


“LEADER” Road A\Y 
| Wagon — Imitation 
leather trimmed; 
carpet, wrench and 
shafts; just as illustrated. 
description. 





=. nll 2 
GAIY 












Write for further 


2" 


“CHALLENGE” 
Buggy—24 in. body, 
cloth trimmed; top, 
back and side cur- 
tains, storm apron, 
carpet and shafts. 
Write for details. 
We also have better grades up to the very best 
and most stylish that can possibly be put together. 


Venicte CaTatocue Free. Send for it 
today. It will give particulars about the above 
work. It also illustrates and describes the 
newest and best line of Runabouts, Stanhopes, 
Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Carriages, Carts, 
Spring Wagons, etc., ever quoted direct to the 
buyer. It explains the difference between good 
and unreliable work—between the hand-painted 
and the dipped buggy —and also explains our 
Guarantee of Satisfaction and 


30 Days’ Trial Offer. 
| Send a postal today for our Vehicle Cat. No. El. 
Montgomery Ward«Co. 
Chicago 
A special circular quoting our entire line of 


Sleighs, Sleds, etc., will be sent at the same 
time, if you request it. 40 
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mos@e( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








CURRENT EVENTS 











| By sccm Proposals to Russia, and the | 


counter-proposals of Russia, in the corre- 
| spondence over the Manchurian and Korean 


| questions, are outlined in an article on the 


editorial page. The Anglo-Japanese agree- 
| ment, which was signed in January, 1902, has 
|an important bearing upon the existing situa- 
tion. The purpose of the agreement, as set 
forth in the preamble, is to maintain the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of China and 
Korea, and to secure equal opportunities in 
those countries for the commerce of all nations. 
The agreement recognizes the special interests 
of Great Britain in China and of Japan in 
Korea, and leaves each power free to take such 
measures as may be indispensable to safeguard 
these interests. It-provides for full and frank 
communication between the two governments 
when the interests in question are in jeopardy, 
and binds each power not to enter into separate 
arrangements with another power to the preju- 
dice of the specified interests. If either power, 
in the defense of its interests, becomes involved 
in war with another power, the other party to 
the agreement is pledged to maintain a strict 
neutrality, and to use its efforts to prevent other 
powers from joining in the attack upon its ally. 
If any other power or powers should join in the 
hostilities against the party to the agreement 
which is at war, the other party is bound to 
come to its assistance, to conduct the war in 
common, and to make peace by mutual agree- 
ment. m 


he ‘‘ Elder Statesmen” of Japan, who 
have been frequently called into counsel at 
the critical stages of the correspondence with 
Russia, are not an official body, but a group of 
eminent men, who have in the past rendered 
distinguished service to their country. They 
get their title from the fact that all, or most of 
them, were leaders in the ‘‘restoration’’ of 1868, 
which overthrew the absolute power of the 
shogun, suppressed the feudal system, and 
established parliamentary institutions. Among 
them are Marquis Ito, Inonye, Okuma, Matsu- 
gata, and Yamagata, who commanded the 
Japanese forces in the war with China. 
& 
i ire Export Trade of the United States 
in December surpassed all records, both 
in volume and in the excess of exports over 
imports. For the first nine months of the 
calendar year the export surplus was more than 
$10,000,000 less than in 1902; but this position 
changed, so suddenly in the last quarter that 
the year closed with an export surplus nearly 
$98,000,000 larger than in the preceding year. 
Of the total increase of $123,900,000 in the year’s 
exports, $88,100,000 was in cotton. This in- 
crease was largely due to the higher price. 
& 
A By-Blection in Norwich, England, 
January 15th, which turned mainly upon 
the fiscal question, resulted in a severe defeat 
for the government. In 1895 the constituency 
returned two Conservatives by a majority of 
about 800, and in 1900 reélected them with- 
out a contest. But at the by-election, the 
Liberal candidate was elected by a plurality 
of 1,820, in spite of the drawing off of a part of 
the Liberal vote to a Labor candidate. 
oa) 
mperor William, as King of Prussia, 
opened the Prussian Diet in person and 
with imposing ceremonials, January 16th. He 
read the speech from the throne in a full, clear 
voice, and expressed gratitude to Providence 
for the recovery of his health, and to his people 
for their sympathy. ® 


A Treaty with Ethiopia—The United 
States mission to Abyssinia, under Consul- 
General Skinner of Marseilles, has accomplished 
the purposes for which it was sent out. A 
treaty between the United States and the Empire 
of Ethiopia, opening for the first time friendly 
commercial relations, was negotiated and signed, 
and the emperor formally accepted an invita- 
tion to participate in the St. Louis Exposition. 


& 


Aue of Hottentots in German South- 
west Africa has occasioned considerable 
alarm. One or two German outposts have been 
overpowered and the garrisons killed. Bands 
of natives are ravaging the country and plun- 
dering Europeans, and there are fears of a 
one rising. The area of the colony is 
—. about one and one-half 
| ex “ggg =| times that of the German 
i : || Empire, but to garrison it 
| there are only about one 
thousand German troops, 
scattered far and wide in 
small groups. 


& 


ecent Deaths. — 

Hon. Asa Smith 
Bushnell, Governor of 
SS" Ohio 1895-9, died January 
15th, aged 69 years.— Hon. Sir Henry 
Keppel, admiral of the British fleet, died 
January 17th, aged 95 years. 








Hon. A. 8. BUSHNELL. 
|| 
{| 





STAMPS Mexico, “Argentine, irazil, Costa 


Rica, Turkey, Tunis, ete., 
1000 fine 


and an te . 

0c. 1000 hinges, 10¢. 60 diff. U. S., 
1904 List FREE. 

1 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St.Louis,Mo. 


a Agents wanted, 50%. 
. Stegman, 5941 











LIVINGSTON'S Blue SEEDS 
[Calta anne wat oe 








TPainki\\or rooms 


= world-known household remedy for cuts, 
burns, bruises—coughs, colds, sore throat. 


Send us a silver dime. We then mail you 1 pkt. each Liv- 

‘s New Magnus Tomato, Livingston’s Ideal Cabbage, 

Livingston’s Emerald Cucumber, New Crosby's Egyptian Beet 

and New Wonderful Lettuce, and our 104 page Seed Annual. Send 

us back the empty bags and we will accept them at 5 cents each 
on any order amounting to 50 conte or over, 


The Livingston Seed Co. Box D Columbus, Ohio. 











of 100 illustrations. J. R. N 


Genuine Prehistoric Stone 


and Flint Implements 


for a nice arrow point, or a fine salte, 3 ~-! oid 
shell wampum mailed free with our catalogue 
NISSLEY, Ada, Ohio. 








Only Three Days 
Chicago 


To CALIFORNIA 


UNION PACIFIC 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
“The Overland Limited”’ 


Electric Lighted. 


FINEST SMOOTHEST 
TRAIN. ROAD-BED. 
No No CHANGE 
DETOURS. OF CARS. 


“The Overland Route” all the way. 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 





The “Stay Satisfactory” Range. 


The purse of a Monarch Range insures 
a satisfaction that cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. It will operate with as little fuel, as 
little attention and as little labor at the end of 
ten years’ use as at the bogaang of the first 
year. This unusual merit is due to 

malleable iron in connection with steel and care- 
ful workmanship. 





To Intending Purchasers Only: 


Postal Card us for our new booklet, “ Hints 
for Range Buyers.” it’s worth reading. If 
you state about how soon you expect to pur- 
chase a range, we will send you FREE a Toy 
Monarch Range, 6 inches high, 5 inches wide, 
234 inches front to back. Address, 


MALLEABLE _ RANGE CO., 112 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


(FORMERLY OF ST. LOUIS, mo.) 




















No More Hair Rats 


THE COLVER PUFF 
POMPADOUR COMB 


A cool and sanitary method of dressing the hair 
pompadour style without the aid of hair rats. No 
matter how thin the hair, the pompadour will look 
full and beautiful when the comb is used. 
Price 25c Each, by Mail, Prepaid. 
Liberal Terms to Agents. 


COLVER CO., aii Scunite tioc, CHICAGO 
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can omit name and place. 
published without your consent. 
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CHARACTER 
BUILDING 
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We here repeat the following card to teachers, as we desire to 
secure a larger number of incidents before making 
our selections for publication. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


here is, perhaps, in your school a boy or girl who has some 
weakness of character, positive or negative, which is always 
working to the disadvantage of this pupil and your school at large. 
It may be a lack of truth, a propensity to mischief or turbulence, a 
spirit of persecution or disobedience —something which, in spite of 
all the pupil may learn out of books, will, if unchecked, prevent the 
attainment of true manhood or womanhood. 


n some crisis of this pupil’s school life you have perhaps been able 
to turn him or her from the dangerous course hitherto pursued. 
You may have appealed successfully to a latent sense of generosity 

or honor; you may have imposed, wisely, a responsibility which has 
touched the better nature to activity. 
you may have given this pupil a new and uplifting hold upon life and 
conduct. 


t is of such cases that we wish to hear. 
circumstances and results of any experience of this sort which you 


have had? 


© hope for a very general response to this request, and we trust 
that by bringing together many helpful instances, it will accom- 
plish some definite good for the important cause of moral 


education in the public schools. 


incidents which will be most suggestive and helpful to other 
teachers. They will be published by us in booklet form, and can 
be had for the asking by teachers who feel a need for just such helps 
in their work. 


[' is our purpose to select from these ‘‘ personal experiences” 


Educators have their share of responsibility for their 

moral training —a training which will develop neatness, order, 

punctuality, obedience, honor, moral courage to stand by the right 
without flinching, and respect for the rights of others. 


here are over sixteen million pupils in our American public 
schools. 


very true life must be guided by moral principle. The teacher can 

be a mighty moral force for character building in this vast army 

of our future citizenship, and it is to aid in this movement that 

The Companion asks the co-operation of those whose daily life is helping 
to’ solve the problem of a well-rounded education. 


Let the story be brief and simple. 
If name is given, however, it will not be 


In any one of the many ways 


Will you not describe the 


If you prefer, you 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
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Boston, Mass. 





the use of 












poe Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all different— 
‘rom Malta. Bulgaria, | thai. etc., Album, 10c. 
40 ditferent U.S., 10c. arieties, 25¢. 500 vari- 
eties, $1.25. 1 ry oe $4.75 Crow list 
free. Agents wanted. a Sr om. J eveil 
Stamp Co., 514 Caxton 


GOOD Mork Setting Batt = Seeds 
and profitable employment. ste Dept. 


FRANK H. BATTLES, Seed Crower, ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


TENOGRAPHY 2" 


ete., thoreaghly 
taught. BS 
tions for all graduates. Complete Course 
for flome § Study, $5. Catalogue free. 
c.C.G INES, Box 952, Foushkeoopele, N. ¥., 
or lie. W est 125th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Doesn’t Overheat Air 





























=~ ventilating and heating system of 
more about this low priced, high per 

aye Order filled day! Egoe 

E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 26, ST. LOUIS, MO 

ses low and can be reduced one-half by 

employment and furnish free 

we can fill, and give students choice of 

Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


e Gem Incubator doesn’t burn 
cent. hatcher from ou: free catalogue. 
CARDS:x% 
bea Sepie”™ — 
Also 
working for board. Railroads 
passes to destinations. We have 
different railroads in many states. Write 


the air and kill chicks in shell. Learn 
GEM INCUBATOR COMPANY, Drawer Q, Dayton, Ohio. 
paid 
pa ake we hae cuts of emblems for all ene 
Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
give our graduates immediate 
more orders for operators than 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 





BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


Any one can learn it easily ina few weeks. We are 
unable to supply the demand for bookkeepers and 
stenographers. No charge for tuition until position 

secure Write to-day for particulars. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
386 Institute Building, - Kalamazoo, Mich. 


How to Punch the Bag, 


Spalding’s Athletic Library No. 191, 


By YOUNC CORBETT. \ ny 


A complete treatise on the art of punching the 
bag, and without doubt the best book on this sub- 
ject ever Vinee Contains 34 scenes of Young 
Corbett at the bag in his training quarters. Every 
variety of blow shown and explaine 
PRICE 10 CENTS. 
For sale by all newsdealers and 
AMERICAN SPORTS PUBLISHING CO. 
18 Park Place, New York City. 

























A high-class jj 
self-regula- 


, 
moisture and ventilation automatically 
and perfectly controlled. Price only $6.80. 
Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mail- 
- aon, together with a book containing 14 
ed views and telling all about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, !f you 


name this p 
GEO. a. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 












cost more—yield more— 

save all experimenting— 
save disappointments. 48 
years the Standard Seeds. 


Sold by all dealers. 1904 
Seed Annual post-paid free, 
to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 











t 
STOPS /. 

Toothache | 
Instantly 


Dent's Toothache Gum not only stops toothache 
instantly, but it cleauses the cavity, arrests decay, 
aud removes offensive odurs caused by decay. It is 
easy to apply ; will not melt in the mouth; will not 
dry up—or spill; in the bottle it will i ‘for years; stays 
where put; most economical—no was 


D E N T’S Toothache 


will stop the ache whether there's a cavity or = It is 
especially valuable as a preventive of toothache. Doot 
wait until the tooth aches, get a bottle of DEN 'T’S now 
and keep itin the house, Used by leading dentists. Sold 
by responsible druggists, lec ; or by mail on receipt of price. 
Be sure it's DENT’S. Dent’s Corn Gum anew 3 corns, 
bunions and warts—l5c at druggists; or we mail i 


Cc. S. DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
























| borealis and the occurrence of magnetic aed, | 
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n Iron Mountain.—lf it is not truly a 
mountain it is at least a very respectable 
hill, situated near the International Railroad 
station at Durango, Mexico. It varies from 
400 to 650 feet in height, is a mile long and 
about one-third of a mile wide. United States 
Consul LeRoy, at Durango, speaks of it as a 
“solid mass of iron ore.” Geologically, it is 
described as a dike emerging from a rocky plain, 
which lies more than 6,000 feet above sea-level. 
Its existence has been known for 300 years. 
Humboldt heard of it, but did not see it, when 
he was in Mexico. It has not hitherto been 
exploited because of the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable fuel. ® 





bho Dairy as a Temple.-— The people 
called the Todas, living in the Nilgiri Hills, 
India, have a curious religious ritual evolved 
out of the ordinary opera- | 
tions of the dairy. The 
priest, says Dr. W. H. 
Rivers, is the dairyman, | 
and the temple is the} 
| dairy. Only the milk of 
' the sacred buffalo 
churned in the dairy tem- 
ple. The milk of buffaloes 
that are not “sacred’”’ is 
churned in the front part 
7 of the huts in which the 
people live. The dairy temples are of different 
degrees of sanctity, corresponding to the different | 
degrees of sanctity of the buffaloes tended in 
each. Even the vessels used in a dairy temple 
vary in sanctity, those that contain the, milk 
being more sacred than those that only receive 
the products of the churning. 


& 





Is | 





ATODA CHIEF,” 
A 


—— Camphor.—There is now in oper- | 
ation, ona commercial scale, at Port Chester, 
New York, an artificial camphor factory, the 
product of which is intended to compete in the 
market with the natural substance. It is main- 
tained that it does not differ, except in the | 
manner of its origin, from that extracted from | 
the camphor-trees of Formosa. Artificial cam- 
phor is made from essential oils derived from 
turpentine. Chemically the only difference 
between turpentine and camphor is the posses- 
sion by each molecule of the latter of one atom 
of oxygen which is lacking in the former. Bya 
chemical process the needed oxygen is supplied. | 
Three-fourths of the whole supply of camphor 
is used in the arts, and one-fourth in medicine. 


& 


é hite Coal.’’—In France the poetic name, 


‘twhite coal’? (la houille blanche), 
is applied to water-power-employed for the 
production of electricity. France is poor in 
coal but rich in waterfalls, and the utilization 
of them for industrial purposes is proceeding 
rapidly. In that part of France bordering on 
the Alps a recent computation shows the exist- 
ence of sufficient water-power to furnish, during 
eight or nine months of the year, 5,000,000 
horse-power, and during the rest of the year 
3,000,000 horse-power. In the Pyrenees and 
elsewhere there are other great stores of water- 
power. “The aggregate consumption of steam in 
France two years ago was estimated at 6,780, - 
000 horse-power. & 

urious Scientific Prediction. — The 

story is often told of the great naturalist 
Cuvier that given a single bone, he could recon- 
struct the animal to which it belonged. That 
a somewhat similar law of organization runs 
through the various species that form families in 
the animal kingdom is indicated by a nto 





case of scientific prediction, to which attention 
was called at a recent meeting of the Biological 
Society of Washington. Ehrenberg, while study- 
ing the minute animals called diatoms, found that 
many species were distinguished by the number 
of rays that they possessed. But in the series of | 





2c, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


| that’s recommended to them, 
| that coffee is the real cause of their troubles. 


Health restored. 


CURED to poy caret, FE 
Hayes, Buffalo, N 


Book 3? FREE 


ASTHMA 


Be Loyal to Your College, School, 
Class, Society or Club by wearing its 


BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 


* Either of thetwo styles shown 
in any two colors of enamel, 
with any three lecters and any 
two figures desired. Made in 
buttons, clasps, stick or hat 
sins as desired. Straight from 
owe od to wearer at the fol- 
lowing remarkable prices: 


In Silver Plate 81.00 per dozen. 
10 cents. In Sterlin Silver $2.50 
dozen. Sample 25 ce ° 


Write for our beautiful cata 
logue, showing hundreds of de 
signs free. 

All work guaranteed. 
back if not satisfied. 

Special designs and estimates 
gladly furnished free. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS, 








Sample 
per 





Money ¥ 








DIDN’T BELIEVE 
THAT COFFEE WAS THE REAL TROUBLE. 


Some people flounder round and take everything 
but finally find out 
An 
Oregon man says: 

“For twenty-five years I was troubled with my 
stomach. I was a steady coffee-irinker, but didn’t 
suspect that as the cause. 1 doctored with good 
doctors and got no help; then I took almost any- 
thing which some one else had been cured with, 
but to no good. I was very bad last summer, and 
could not work at times. 

“On December 2, 1902, I was taken so bad the 
doctor said 1 could not live over twenty-four hours 
at the most, and 1 made all preparations to die. I 
could hardly eat anything; everything distressed 
me, and I was weak and sick all over. When in 
that condition coffee was abandoned and I was 
put on Postum. The change in my feelings came 


quickly after the drink that was poisoning me was 
| 


removed. 

“The pain and sickness fell away from me and 
I began to get well day by day, so I stuck to it, 
until now I am well and strong again, can eat 
heartily with no headache, heart trouble, or the 
awful sickness of the old coffee days. I drink all 
I wish of Postum without any harm, and enjoy it 
immensely. 

“ This seems like a wonderfully strong story, but 
I would refer you to the First National Bank, the 
Trust Banking Co., or any merchant of Grant's 
Pass, Oregon, in regard to my standing, and I will 
send a sworn statement of this if you wish. You 
can also use my name.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Stili there are many who persistently fool them- 
selves by saying, “Coffee don’t hurt me.” A ten 
days’ trial of Postum in its place will tell the truth 
and many times save life. 

There’s a reason. 

Look for the little book, “ 
ville,” in each package. 


The Road to Well- 


‘POST 
PAID. 











ONLY, | 


—g WURLITZER’S 
0. 


U. 8. Lettered Fingerboard 





For Guitar, Mandolin, Ban 
Learn without ateacher. Saves time and worry. 
State kind ofinstrument. SPECIAL OFFER—Fingerboard and 
brated ‘‘Howard” Self-Instructor, recular price 50c, 


° or Vio! 








lin. 


Attach In aminute, 


cele. 








» postpaid, for 25c. 


Iilustrated catalogs, with net prices on every known musical instrue 


ment, SENT FREE if vou state article wanted. Write to-day, 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 


4th St., Cincinnati,O0. 








“Once Grown Always Grown” 


The Maule motto for more 
than 25 years. My new 


SEED 


BOOK for 1904 


Cost over $50,000 to publish. If you 
have a garden you can have a copy 
for the asking. Send a postal for it to 


Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 














CORNEP ' 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 


or STOCK EXCHANGE. 


A Game of Trade. A Game Without Rules 
Easy to Learn, Hard to Forget. 
Bourse is taking like wild-fire.— Boston Globe. 

To control the market in corn, wheat, beef 


stocks or some other commodity is the object o 
the player—the first to effect. corner wins 


Price 50 Cents, 


of your dealer, or sent direct on rece 7 of — 
our money back i 
want it 
Sample card and instructions Free 
FLINCH CARD COMPANY, 
/ 121 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich 


Box 572, Toronto, Ontarro. 





All others are infringing imitations. 








BOURSE 


‘ Noisy 
and exciting. Eighty beautifully engraved cards. 





NOTE.— Bourse is the ORIGINAL GAME OF ‘CHANGE. 
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Wool eenter1 


FOR ONLY ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


boy with a sweater 
is a happy boy — 
happy because he 
has what he wants. 
How comfortable! 
Nothing like a sweater 
for warmth. Nothing 
like a sweater to prevent 
colds. It protects the 
chest, throat and neck 
from sudden chills. 
Any person 
whois a subscri- 
ber to The Com- 


panion can own 





specimens that he had he could find none having ¥ one of these fine 

respectively 27, 29, 30, 31, 37, 39, 41, 42, 44, 45, | NS 

46, 48 and 49 rays. Still he predicted that the 7 Wool Sweaters 

missing species would some day turn up, and he ~4 by securing only 

was right, for 10 of them were afterward dis- | ¥ One New Sub- 
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HEALTH FADS. 

HERE is much inter- 
est and occasionally 
some entertainment 
to be derived by the 
observer of things hy- 
gienic in watching the 
constant succession 
of health movements 
which pass over the world. They roll one after 
the other, like waves of the sea, each gathering up 
some grain of wisdom from the bed of truth below, 
until they finally break upon the shore of practical 
hygiene, and then recede in foamy wavelets, leav- 
ing behind their little load of truth to be added to 
the firm white beach of verity. 

To drop the metaphor, every one of the fads in 
medicine and healing, many of which are arrant 
quackery, contains a germ of truth. The trouble 
with them is that they admit only one truth to the 
exclusion of the rest. These various one-sided 
systems of treatment are started by persons who 
have been benefited or perhaps cured of some 
trouble by some single agent, and they at once 
jump to the illogical conclusion that what will 
cure one disease will cure all. Then they gather 
round them a band of followers, who apply the 
method in all kinds of cases, and get well in spite 
of it—or die. 

An example of this is the Kneipp cure. Father 
Kneipp experienced the benefits of hydrotherapy, 
or the water-cure,—which is a most powerful cura- 
tive agent in many diseases,—and then began to 
preach its application to all diseases. 

Cutting all meat out of the diet is useful in 
certain cases, but it does not follow that vegeta- 
rians will be exempt from all human ills. Absten- 
tion from starchy foods is advisable at times, yet 
a raw-meat diet is net a cure-all. That the mind 
can exert a most powerful influence over the body 
is an incontestable fact, yet we cannot abolish all 
disease by mental healing. 

The most recent of the fads,—that of which 
“back to nature” is the shibboleth,—like its pred- 
ecessors, has its foundation on a truth. The 
nature movement in medicine, which has followed 
a similar tendency in art and literature, calls for 
the rejection of clothing, contact of the bare body 
with earth, air and water, a diet of nuts and raw 
fruits, and various other 
excellent if practised in moderation, others harm- 
ful to the delicate or to sufferers from chronic 
disease. Here is the germ of truth. Fresh air, 
sunlight, simple food are good for man. This fact 
will remain; but the fad as a fad will die the death 
to which all exaggeration is doomed. 
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HIS HENS AND HEART. 


** & marriage has been arranged, and will shortly 
take place” is a familiar formula in English 
newspapers, but it has a singularly cold-blooded 
sound in American ears. Nevertheless, marriages 
which are “arranged” quite as unsentimentally 
as any among the British aristocracy take place 
on this side of the water, sometimes in corre- 
spondingly “high life’ and sometimes not. Some- 
times, too, an arrangement is attempted without 
success. Such was that of which a fine, rosy, 
merry-eyed Irish girl in a New England home 
recently gave an account to her employer. 

“No, ma’am, sure it’s not yit a while I’ll be lavin’ 
ye,” Katy assured her, earnestly; “not by any 
manner of manes. "Twas not me own notion at 
all, at all, to be marryin’ Jerry MeGonigle. *Twas 
jist an idee of me brother John, and ‘twas him 
done all the talkin’, and got folks spakin’ of it— 
I was that vexed wid him! 

“Ye see, ma’am, Jerry’s a widdy man this sivin 
months, an’ no childher and a good farm wid pigs 
and chuckens; and John tuk a luk around at 
things, like, while he was helpin’ wake poor 
Annie, an’ he thought ’twas a good chance for her 
as come nixt,—John manes well, the man! he’s 
rale thoughtful,—an’ so whin Jerry began lookin’ 
round among the girruls he put in a word to him 
for me. An’ Jerry tuk to the notion amazin’ an’ 
told John to fetch it about if he could, an’ he’d 
give him a hin wid a big brood o’ chuckens the 
day of the wedding. 

“So John come to me, an’ bruk it to me aisy, 
like. ‘You’re gettin’ on, Katy,’ says he. ‘How 
about a husband to ye? There’s a foine one to be 
had for the takin’, an’ a proud girrul ye might be 
if ye married him. Sure,’ says he, ‘he’s the finest 
hin-houses ye iver laid eyes on, an’ hins by the 
hundred.’ 

“ ‘Has he that?’ says I. 

“ “He has that,’ says John. ‘Hins by the hun- 
dred, and chuckens—chuckens! Sure, niver did ye 
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see anythin’ in the days of your life the ayquil of 
Jerry MeGonigle’s chuckens! Sure, the ground 
for an acre about is fair peepin’ wid thim, an’ 
yaller te the eye for a mile away.’ 

“*An’ is it that?’ says I. 

“ ‘It is that,’ says John, ‘an’ a natural ye must 
be, Katy Donovan, if ye won’t marry the man that 
owns thim all, seein’ that he’ll have ye; and it’s 
you that’s the fortunit colleen.’ 

“ ‘Am I that, thin?’ says I. 

“ *Ve are that,’ says John. ‘And will I tell him 
a day nixt month for the wedding?’ 

“By that time I was out of me daze and a thrifle 
stirred in me timper, ma’am,—though ’twas nothin’ 
but thoughtfulniss in John, and I’d ought to ha’ 
been more sinsible,—an’ I sint back me answer 
like a shot: ‘You tell Misther Jerry McGonigle,’ 
says I, ‘that if it’s a wife he’s desirin’ to marry 
he’d betther go offer himsilf and get his answer; 
but if it’s a helper he wants and ’tis chuckens he’s 
offerin’, thin ’tis Katy Donovan's advice to marry 
an incubator!’ 

“Vis, ma’am, John’s a little out wid me at prisint, 
but he’ll soon be over it—John’s a rale good 
brother. An’ for marryin’—well, ma’am, I do be 
thinkin’ of it some time, but not till Andy Brennan 
and me has laid by a bit; an’ long before that I’m 
prophesyin’ there’ll be a second Mrs. McGonigle 
wid a Christian front name that isn’t Katy.” 


* ¢@ 
JOHN MUIR’S CLOCKS. 


r. Harvey Reid, a fellow student of John Muir, 
the scientist and discoverer of the great Muir 
glacier, has just given in the Outlook his recollec- 
tions of the two clocks which were the wonder 
of young Muir’s dormitory in the University of 
Wisconsin during their college days, some forty 
years ago. 


Both clocks were of wood, and both had been 
chiefly fashioned with no finer tool than a pocket- 
knife. The first recorded the seconds, minutes, 
hours, day of the week and day of the month. 
Many other clocks have done the same, although 
few of these surely were whittled by an amateur 
from wood. But this clock did more, and its sup- 

lementary use was unique. Muir had connected 
t by a light cord toa delicate set of levers at the 
foot of his bed; these in turn communicated with 
the bedstead, the frame of which was hung on 
trunnions. Set for any desired hour, the clock 
would release a catch, start a lever, tilt the bed, 
and the sleeper would be literally “turned out” 
almost in a standing posture if he were not too 
sleepy to keep his feet under the shock. 

The second clock could do all that the first could, 
and it also told the month and the year. In its 
construction the hammer had been employed as 
wellas the jack-knife, for the ball of the pendulum 
was formed by a cluster of six copper arrows made 
from the large copper cents then in use, while two 
tiny copper scythes were so arranged as to move 
as rf in mowing when the pendulum swung. All 
the parts of the machine were poetically emblem- 
atic of Father Time, being in the form of scythes, 
arrows and wheels, ornamentally combined and 
mounted among the lesser branches of a rough 
bough of bur-oak set upon a base incrusted with 
moss. To this fanciful and ingenious timepiece 
Muir assigned a task even more remarkable than 
plain Lay am 

“One day,” relates Mr. Reid, “he came in and 
announced to my roommates and myself that he 
had fixed his alarm so that it would waken him 
on pleasant, sunshiny mornings, but would allow 
him to sleep if it should be rainy or cloudy. Of 
course we were eager to see the wonder, and 
followed him to his room for the disclosure. He 

detached the little cord from the clock and 
carried it through staples in the floor and up over 
the sill of the window, which faced the east. 
Where it crossed the stone sill outside it was 
replaced by a thread, under which he had rubbed 
powdered charcoal. Above this he had fixed a 
magnifying-glass, or sun-glass, at such angle and 
focus that when the sun rose it would burn the 
thread in two, and thus tip his bed and waken 
him. If the morning were cloudy no such result 
mn occur, and he could finish his morning nap 
n peace.” 
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SAVAGE ATHLETES. 


|" this age of athletics one might think that no 
people ever showed so much interest in feats of 
muscular might and skill as those who have per- 
fected football; but modern games, and even the 
games of the Greeks at Olympia, may have been 
more than matched by the sports of peoples who 
are now held in little esteem. A writer on the 
Canary Islands gives an account of their athletic 
training which makes even the college giants of 
to-day seem weak and effeminate. 


The Canary Islands were subjected by Spain 
about the time Columbus discovered America. 
The conquest was due solely to the superiority of 
European_weapons, and not to better skill and 
—. The native soldiers were trained athletes, 

eveloped under a system which held athletic 
sports an important business, like eT drill. 

Spanish chronicles have left us accounts of the 
sports of the islanders. From babyhood they 
were trained to be brisk in selflefense. As soon 
as they could toddle the children were pelted with 
mud balls, that they might learn how to protect 
themselves. When they were boys stones and 
_— darts were substituted for the bits of 
clay. 

In this rough school they acquired the rudi- 
ments of warfare which enabled them, during 
their wars with the Spaniards, to catch in their 
hands the arrows shot from their enemies’ cross- 


ws. 

After the conquest of the Canaries a native of 
the islands was seen at Seville who, for a shilling, 
let a man throw at him as many stones as he 
pleased from a distance of Ie paces. Without 
moving his left foot he avoided every stone. 

Another native used to defy ony 
orange at him with so great rapidity that he could 
not catch it. Three men tried this, each with a 
dozen oranges, and the islander caught every 
orange. As a further test, he hit his antagonists 
with each of the oranges. 


one to hurl an 
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AGAINST HIS CONVICTIONS. 
Fyre tegen man of middle age applied 
one night for free lodgings at one of the police- 
stations in Chicago. “I have tramped all over 


this town,” he said, “looking for work, and can’t | 


find any.” 


“I understand they are short of help at the 


stock-yards,” said the desk sergeant. “You 
might get a job there for a few weeks, anyhow.” 

“At the stock-yards!” exclaimed the other, in 
a voice ty mn with indignation. “I wouldn’t 
work there for fifty dollars a day if I were starving 
to death!” 

“Why not?” 

“Because, sir, I’m a vegetarian.” 
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THE TRAVELLERS. 


By F. E. C. Robbins. 


6 ell, I positively must drive on now,” 
W declared Squire Potter, with some 
impatience. 

At this announcement Caleb Jenkins reluc- 
tantly changed his point of support from the 
wheel of the squire’s buggy to his own hoe- 
handle, and allowed a momentary break in his 
flow of speech. 

That was the squire’s opportunity for escape, 
but he wasted it by thoughtlessly remarking, as 
he gathered up his reins : 

“T suppose you are still pleased with the new 
schoolmistress ?”? 

“Well, now, to tell the truth,” said Caleb, 
unconsciously renewing his grasp on the buggy 
wheel, “I believe I should like her considerable 


better if she’d never taken that trip to Europe.” | was a dear old place? 


and we’d got set down comfortable, 1 asked Eb 
what part of the world he hailed from last ; and 
he said he was just home from China. At that 
Miss Buzzell pricked up her ears. ‘Oh, I’m so 
glad to meet somebody at last, here in Pondtown, 
that has travelled!’ says she. Then she went on 
to say that she was something of a traveller 
| herself, but she had never been to China. She 
| wanted Eb to tell her all about China and the 
| people over there. 

“But before he had a chance to say more than 
that he liked the people pretty well, though they 
were rather sharp at a bargain, she got right on 
to her old stamping-ground again, and wanted 
to know if he had ever been in Rome. Yes, Eb 
had been there often. And didn’t he think it 
Well, Eb didn’t know. 








“Why,” exclaimed the squire, “I thought | It was most too dead to suit him. 


that was her special recommendation ! 


It isn’t | 


“*Why, don’t you admire the ruins ?’ says she. 
But perhaps he liked 











Paris better, with its gai- 
ety and its magnificent 
buildings. He had been 
there, she supposed. Yes, 

" Eb had been there, and 
he liked the looks of the 
place. Some nice build- 
ings, and kept in good 
repair. 

“Then she run on about 
Paris for a while, but 
Eben didn’t seem to pay 
much attention; and by 
and by she asked him if 
he had-been to Sweden 
and Norway. Eb had 
been there ; and he owned 
up that it was sightly, but 
he said the roads were 
pretty hard in the spring 
of the year. 

“And Naples, had he 
been to Naples? Eb had 
been there; too. 

“*And of course you 
have been in dear, quaint 
old Venice?’ ‘says she. 

“*Wenice? Where- 
abouts is that?’ says Eb. 

**Why, in Italy,’ says 
she. 

“*Oh, no,’ says Eb. 
‘I’ve never been there. 








“ SHE WENT ON TO SAY THAT SHE WAS SOMETHING OF 


A TRAVELLER HERSELF.” 


every district that can get a schoolmistress for 
ten dollars a week that has had the advantages 
of European travel.’’ 

“Well, it may be a good thing for the school, 


though I should suppose that the young ones | 


would like to hear about some other part of the | 


world by this time. But I was speaking particu- 
larly about the mistress as a boarder. Fact is, 
my wife and I don’t seem to care much for the 
advantages of European travel—at second hand.”’ 


“Do you mean that you don’t like to hear Miss | 


Buzzell’s accounts of her travels?” asked the 
squire. “Now I should think that you would 
be delighted with talk that would take you out 
of the beaten paths for the time. The truth is, 
Caleb, you don’t appreciate your good fortune.” 

“I did enjoy her conversation amazingly at 
first,”’ protested Caleb; “and even when I’d got 
kinder cloyed with Europe for breakfast and 
dinner and supper and between meals, I thought 
to myself, ‘Well, there, she was only over there 
six weeks, on one of those personally conducted 
tours, and she can’t hold out much longer telling 
about it.’ But it’s run on now considerable more 
than the six weeks, and no sign of a let up. I 
guess it’s the way with these European tourists 
—the less time they put in over there, the more 
they have to say about it when they get back. 
Now there’s nobody enjoys conversation better 
than what I do, but I do like to take some part 
in it myself.” 

“Yes, I should imagine so,’’ observed the 
squire, who was still watching his chance to get 
away. 

“But, bless you! I don’t have the least chance 
with Miss Buzzell. Oftentimes I’ve taken pains 
to start a subject just as far away from Europe 
as I could possibly get, and almost before you 
could say Jack Robinson she’d have it switched 
off on to some foreign place or other. 

“And it’s just the same when we have company 
come. I’d like to have a good talk with them 
about things somewheres near home that we are 
all interested in; but first thing I know she’s 
taken ’em in charge, and is personally conducting 
’em all over Europe. 

“IT was kind of tickled the other evening, 
though,” continued Caleb, with the twinkle of 
recollection in his eye, “when Eben Davis dropped 
in. I hadn’t set eyes on Eben for an age, and I 
was dreadful pleased to see him. Eben is away 
from home most of the time, peddling, you know, 
and once in a while I do enjoy talking with him 
about the towns where he has been. 

“So after I had introduced him to the mistress 


Fact is,’ says he, ‘I’ve 
scurce ever been out of 
the State o’ Maine; but 
| I’ve peddled in nigh about every town in Maine 
from Aroostick to Kittery,’ says he. 

“Well, sir, we never heard another word from 
| the mistress that evening. She picked up a book 
and went to reading, and then Eb and I settled 
down to a real sociable time. Don’t know when 
I enjoyed a chat so much. 

“The next day Miss Buzzell she asked my 
wife if that Mr. Davis wasn’t rather of an 
ignorant man. Well, I guess maybe Eb isn’t 
ignorant enough to hurt. 

“At any rate, as far as real interesting infor- 
mation is concerned,” declared Caleb, stepping 
back from the buggy in his earnestness, and 
accelerating his speech as the squire touched his 
horse smartly with the whip, “I wouldn’t swap 
twenty years’ peddling in Maine for any six 
weeks’ tour in Europe.” 
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FOUND AT LAST. 


essie’s father is a business man whose busi- 

ness is always just a little ahead of him. 
Bessie was standing at his elbow one day, 
looking at the crowded pigeonholes of his desk 
while he was hard at work trying to untangle 
some kink in his accounts. 


“What a funny name that is, papa!” she 
said, pointing to one compartment that was fuller 
than the others. 

“Which one, dear?” he asked. 

“The one that’s marked ‘Immediate Atten- 
tion.” What do you keep in it?” 

He pulled out the documents that were stuffed 
into it and hastily looked them over. 

“Child,” he said, “I am glad you happened 
to see that. Here is an important Paper put 
there six months ago and have looked for high 
and low. I thought I had lost it.” 
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THE SIMPLE WAY. 


he new clerk had two important letters to 

mail, says the Philadelphia Telegraph, one 
addressed to Cleveland, Ohio, and the other to 
Liverpool, England. 

As he was about to drop them in the post- 
office he noticed that the five-cent stamp for 
foreign postage had been placed on the Cleveland 
letter, and the two-cent stamp on the other. He 
made a correction, and then flew back to his 
employer to report. 

“You area brick, my boy!” said the employer. 
“Those letters were very urgent. I am glad you 
corrected them. How did you do it?” 





“Oh, easily enough,” 
| changed the addresses.’ 


was thereply. “I simply 





























Clearance Sale 
Bargains. 














In order to reduce our stock we 
offer the following Sets of China at a 
material discount from former prices. 


The supply is limited; to insure the filling 
of your order the opportunity should be 
taken advantage of immediately. 





Teapot with Stand and Strainer. 


The ware is fine German china. 









The decorations are small 
sprays of delicately 
tinted 
and figures in 


flowers 


gold. 
The Teapot 
holds one quart. 


Price of the Set of three pieces 65 cents. 
at the receiver’s expense. 


Sent by express 





Imported Blue and @bite Luncheon Set. 


We are very fortunate in having been able to secure 
this Set. 


It consists of 1 Cream Pitcher, 1 Sugar Bowl, 
I Teapot, and 2 
Cups and Sau- 
cers. Each is 
of good quality 
and size Japan- 
ese china ware, 
with fashionable 
old blue decora- 


tions. 





Price of the Set 65 cents. 
expense. 


Baking Disb or Pudding Set. 


This Set consists of a plain white china Baking Dish, 
7% inches in diameter; an outside Holder, 8% inches in 
diameter, decorated in colors 
and gold; also a Plate, to 
inches in diameter, decorated. 
Of fine German china, with 
embossed design. 
Price 60 cents. 


french China Ice-Cream Set. 


inches long, 
in 


Sent by express at the receiver’s 








Sent by express at the receiver’s expense. 





The Set consists of 7 pieces—1 Platter 13 
inches diameter. 
Never before have 
we able to 
offer the genuine 
French 
such 
terms. 
rations are sprays 
of delicately tinted flowers, in light purple and soft greens, 
with the edges stippled in gold. 


Price $1. 10. 
Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


g inches wide, and 6 Saucers 5% 
been 


ware on 
favorable 


The deco- 





Sent by express at the receiver’s expense. 
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Se THE ORIGINAL 


“MILK-CHOCOLATE 











There’s no describing it—the ORIGINAL Milk-Chocolate, made in Switzerland by D. Peter, the 
inventor. Pure chocolate and fresh milk with all its cream are here blended into a food confection 
which is compelling in deliciousness. 


DOES NOT CREATE THIRST 


like ordinary eating chocolate, and is wholesome, satisfying and strengthening for every 
one. Easily digested. Give the children PETER’S Swiss Milk-Chocolate. Each piece 
hermetically sealed in tin-foil, will keep for any length of time. Excellent for 
travellers, cyclists and school lunches. Perfect for the finest confection. 
Sold in all STORES. 


FRE EK A Sample of PETER’S Chocolate, and also 
® illustrated booklet, ‘‘An Ascent of Mont Blanc.’”’ 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 














